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™ 1938 
CREDIT MANUAL 


of Commercial Laws (20: Annual Edition) 





— enlarged by some hundred pages — 
will be the most important digest of the 
Laws of Business 
ever published. 


THOUSANDS RELY ON THIS BOOK 





Note these comments. 


Herewith our check for the Credit Manual. We will not 
keep it 5 days for fear you might want it back. Just one # E G I S c. A . U R E S I N 
glance convinces the writer that it’s worth a thousand, if no 
ou were available and every business, especially Manu- 
acturers should have this book.—Chicago. 3 7 STATE S PA S S E D 
The writer has used this book for many years and considers — 
: one of the on economical —- which his popes 

as on a somewhat long list of items expended for credit 
work. No other similar volume has to the writer’s know- NEW LAWS THIS YEAR 
ledge been made available to credit men for either reference 
or study. It is indexed and in sufficiently brief form to make 
a wonderful text book and the subjects are covered with 
sufficient detail and clearness to supply any answers to 


practically any problem which a credit department is called 
upon to answer in its regular duties.—St. Louis. 
















All the latest Federal Laws and Regu- 


Glancing through the various new additions in the 1937 
issue, it certainly is an indispensable part of a credit man’s 


tools. Not only a credit man, but every officer dealing with lations which apply to trade. 
the affairs of a corporation should certainly have this com- 


pact, yet complete, data covering practically every phase of 
the business.—Milwaukee. 


Publication Department. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
One Park Ave., New York City 






Make your reservation 


Please reserve one of the first copies of the 1938 Edition of CREDIT MANUAL 
of Commercial Laws and enter our order at the special pre-publication price of 


$4.25 for NACM members (Regular price $6.50). 


now to assure one of the 


first copies when published 


Name of Firm 


in November. 
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NEW \__ SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


in compiling figures 


LOW-COST SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
PAY ROLL 


e a 
ANY Oca 
. Sree CUMPAKy 


A Typewriter that Provides 4 Payroll Records 


AOE in One Writing 
Fast electric carriage operation and many other special fea- 
* ARNINGS RECORD tures of this new low-cost Burroughs payroll typewriter assure 


, the quick, easy, economical writing of four payroll records in 

, one operation. It is one of a long line of Burroughs machines 
EMPLOYEE S SVT that prepare the figures required by the Social Security Act, 
| while handling any type of payroll work. For a demonstra- 


tion, or for complete information, get in touch with the local 
aM ou 54 veel Sad Burroughs of.ice, or fill in and mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6958 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 
0) Send me complete information about the new Burroughs Payroll Typewriter that writes four records in one operation. 


(1 I should like to receive your booklet showing various ways to handle payroll records on Burroughs Computing Payroll 
Machines and Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machines. 
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Business and 
public opinion 


Ever since the crash of ’29 business and business men have been 
4 accused of responsibility for the adverse conditions. One of the 

favorite pastimes of certain groups has been to discredit business 
and everything about it. Sometimes they have played the critical 
game entirely with rules of their own making; at other times they 
have brushed aside facts for prejudices. These segments have sought 
to emphasize the immorality and ruthlessness of a very small fraction 
of business as being typical of all business. This is not true. And 
the American people are more and more realizing this. 


However, even a demagogue does not wear well for long if all he 
has to offer is criticism and vituperation. The public naturally asks 
for a program. When these critics provide a program of their own 
their troubles begin. Then they become responsible. They are no 
longer in the role of a critic but take an actor’s part and as such are 
judged on their performance. 


There are unmistakable signs at the moment that the public is 
fed up with attacks on business. The visions so clearly depicted at 
the beginning of the program have grown more faint and indistinct 
as the program unfolded. Those who promised so much and have 
given so little are losing prestige. Unbalanced budgets, unemploy- 
ment, national unrest, social prejudices, regimentation and intimida- 
tion as a harvest are poor substitutes for the contentment, abundance, 
comfort and employment so generously assured. 


The truth is that some of these programs were well worthwhile 
but needed sound business judgment and business experience for 
their practical administration. Having come into power through 


criticism of business, business assistance was almost precluded from 
the outset. 


The problems, however, remain. The time is near when business 
will be called upon to solve them. The public is surfeited with ex- 
perimentation. It wants and demands beneficial results. Even a 
cursory study of the progress of this nation is convincing of the 


ability of business to produce—not only a more abundant life, but 
also sound social progress. 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 





TUBE FIRM SPEEDS UP COLLECTIONS 
By LONG DISTANCE 


A METAL manufacturing concern 
handling collections through its sales 
agents found payments slow and 
special collection visits too frequently 
necessary. The company turned to Long 


Distance telephone service. In one 


ee 


aides ‘ ane 


nin . 
— 


1) 


week’s trial, 117 calls brought agree- 
ments from all overdue customers to 
pay on specific dates. And the average 
toll charge was only 40c. 

Result: this firm has adopted the use 
of Long Distance on collections as a 
permanent practice. Other companies, 
large and small, throughout the nation 
employ it because of its speed and 
directness. This tactful method of doing 
business gets an answer in minutes. 

Speed your own collections and 
credit queries by systematic use of this 
service. At the new low rates, 

Long Distance is less expen- 


sive than ever. 
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Professor J. M. HENRY, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa, discusses current 


Tax trends and business 


The trend of the taxes paid by the 

people of any state possessing a 

\y representative form of government 

must be of interest to all. The 
annual taxes paid by the people rep- 
resent roughly the personal sacrifices 
made for the state. Over a period of 
time the total of such sums contributed, 
if we omit fees and service charges, 
constitute the financial resources of the 
state. It is these resources that must 
be used in financing the state’s activi- 
ties. It, therefore, becomes apparent 
that a relation exists between taxes and 
state function. 

A comprehensive study of the trend 
of tax might well introduce an analysis 
of the functions performed by the state. 
This would require that an attempt be 
made to relate the sacrifices made by 
taxpayers to the expenditures for state 
purposes. For the wise use of funds 
in financing government services is the 
justification of a tax levy. 

Any analysis of the trend of taxes 
requires a point of departure. The 
selection of a date for the beginning of 
an analysis must be made more or less 
arbitrarily. If one goes back too far, 
the trend becomes influenced and pre}- 
udiced by a combination of many fac- 
tors as increases in population, wealth, 
growth of capital, etc. The number 
of factors involved will -almost defy 
any analysis. 

At the same time one must begin far 
enough in the past to provide some per- 
spective of the changes taking: place. 
Often it is found more suitable to adopt 
a date which is recognized as a break 
in the flow of society. Probably 1929 
may be such a date. However, it is 
recent and is prejudiced by the recent 
abnormal demands upon the state. In 
order to provide observation of a more 
normal economic condition as well as 
avoid the prejudice of the recent de- 
pression, the period of the World War 
has been adopted. 

It may be proper at the outset to 
mention some problems arising in any 
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such analysis. For these problems often 
have a way of limiting an inquiry. In 
the first place we would be compelled 
to note the effect of a multitude of 
legislative bodies levying taxes. For 
we have one federal government, 48 
states, some 3,000 counties, and a mul- 
titude of towns, cities, townships and 
school districts, all levying taxes and 
appropriating funds for public purposes. 
Then we have the problem of unrelia- 
bility of statistics if we attempt to com- 
bine the annual reports of these taxing 
units. Each governmental unit has its 
own fiscal year. : 

As an example, in the state of Iowa 
there are three different fiscal year 
periods used by the various political 
units. In addition each state or gov- 
ernmental unit often uses its own ac- 
counting system. This confusion is still 
further increased by the too prevalent 
practice of treating reports to the state 
and federal government as more or less 
useless tasks. This results in a situa- 
tion where we estimate amounts paid 
in taxes for any calendar year rather 
than ascertain the total of sums paid. 
We have to apologize for any sum- 
maries. 

Since taxes are collected to finance 
the state in the performance ofits func- 
tions, we may begin our analysis. with 
some consideration of the nature and 
changes in the functions of the state. 
This will require an analysis of state 
functions with a purpose to discover 
trends. This of necessity will not per- 
mit any very definite quantitive mea- 
surement. Rather it will concern an 
appraisal of the extent and breadth of 
state activities. 

If one cares to observe carefully, it 
seems to me that he may discover some 
definite tendencies in connection with 
the development of modern states. The 
first and most important one for our 
purpose is the growth in state functions. 
More and more services are being ren- 
dered by the state for its people. It 
is not necessary to discuss whether these 


ee ee Al. 


services have or have not been pre- 
viously performed. A few illustrations 
will enable one to grasp the signifi- 
cance of this change. Our cement high- 
ways are cleaned of snow and are pa- 
trolled. Our natural resources such as 
soil and timber are conserved through 
state actions. Public hospitals and 
clinics help maintain health. The list 
is a long one and is constantly expand- 
ing. This is not a new development. 
In fact it is a continuation of the ex- 
panding functions of the state begun 
with popular government. However, 
it seems to me that this change has been 
accelerated very much during the past 
decade or so. 

A second factor that causes heavy 
demands upon society is the tendency to 
improve the quality and quantity of 
service rendered by the state. This 
must not be confused with the intro- 
duction of new functions. ‘This in- 
volves no development of a new service. 
This requires no change in the theory 
of state functions. This change is not 
induced by a demand for state inter- 
vention. Rather it represents the per- 
fection of recognized state functions. 
Or it may be the extension of some 
function to make it more embracing 
for the people. It might be said to be 
the logical tendency to make the serv- 
ice better to all. 

Another factor peculiar to the fed- 
eral government is the growth of ex- 
penditure for wars and preparation for 
national defence. ‘This factor will not 
be stressed or illustrated at this point. 
It must be recognized as a source of 
enormous development of government 
functions when necessary. Still an- 
other factor is the cost of administering 
government where the _ regulatory 
powers of government are expanding. 
This likewise is subject to enormous 
expansion and consequent growth -in 
government cost. 

Before leaving this phase it seems 
necessary to stress one or more aspects 
of this changing demand. 
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First, it seems to be a malady, if we 
deem it to be an evil, peculiar to all 
popular governments. It seems that 
all nations are afflicted with a growth 
in functions of government. Some at- 
tribute it to growth in population ac- 
companied by the concentration of 
population in large cities. Others at- 
tribute it to enlightment of society in 
recognizing and attempting to correct 
present evil conditions. 

Secondly, it would seem to have pro- 
ceeded farther and faster in those coun- 
tries where illiteracy is the lowest and 
per-capita wealth the highest. This 
would seem to be ironical, that we 
achieve such noble purposes only 
through expansion of governmental 
functions. 

Finally, a crisis in our economic, so- 
cial or political affairs often causes the 
assumption of extended or new services 
by the state. 

There was a time when the pre- 
vailing concept of the relations of a 
subject to a state or king required the 
contribution of services to it or him. 
We yet have some free services ren- 
dered to the state. An example is the 
services of members of school boards in 
most states. However, the notion of 
duty to the state does not generally 
contemplate such free services. Rather 
the inhabitant is required to make a 
payment in money. ‘Thus the introduc- 
tion of exchange economy and the 
money system of facilitating exchanges 
embraces the state as well. Hence, one 
should expect that any change in quan- 
tity or quality of state functions would 
he reflected in state expenditures. 


Since the state is compelled to pur- 
chase its goods and services in the 
markets of the country, one may ex- 
pect a change in expenditures to ac- 
company any noticeable changes in 
functions rendered by the state. As 
we are talking about taxes, we will 
consider the changes in total tax levies 
during past decade or so. It should 
be noted that tax levies will not reflect 
annual expenditures. "There may be 
shrinkages in tax collection after being 
levied. Then the state has some other 
sources of revenue. Finally the state 
may finance some immediate expendi- 
tures by borrowing ‘and levying taxes 
later to pay the debt. 

It is a common assertion that the 
sum of tax payments have increased 
rapidly during the past few years. 
Each of us has seen expansive tables 
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carefully prepared to prove the truth 
of the claim. It would seem that the 
World War ushered in a new epoch in 
taxation as well as in war technique. 
The price upheaval that caused goods 
to rise in price also ushered in uphea- 
vals in tax rates, etc. 

We may briefly note this rise. In 
order to get a complete picture we shall 
use the whole of the United States for 
federal, state, county and local pur- 
poses. For 1913 the total tax levies 
was estimated at 2.2 billion dollars. 
For 1932 the total tax levies was es- 
timated at 11.5 billion dollars. The 
per-capita tax levy changed from $22.73 
to $92.18 during period. This is a 
summary of the growth since the 
World War period. 

Attention should be centered on cer- 
tain aspects of these figures. They 
represent a summary. ‘The per-capita 
is a simple arithmetical average and 
indicates a prevailing tendency. With 
such limitations one may note that the 
growth was much faster than the 
growth in population. Unless the in- 
come and wealth of the country in- 
creased as fast as the tax levies, the 
burden of the tax would tend to 
increase. 


This large increase in tax levies was 
not secured by a mere increase in tax 
rates. On the contrary the whole tax 
system has been enlarged and perfected. 
This has been done in a more thorough- 
going manner than ever before in our 
national history. It would seem that 
emergency conditions in national, state 
and local finances have converged at 
the same time and have caused com- 
plete over-hauling of our taxing 
systems. 

The first and most significant trend 
in taxes has been the introduction of 
new taxes. This term is usually used 
to indicate new sources of revenue. It 
is used in this sense now. It is a de- 
vice for securing more revenue from 
taxpayers as a whole. Legislative 
bodies have seized upon the retail states 
tax, gasoline tax, the automobile li- 
cense tax, the payroll tax, the process- 
ing tax, etc. Thus each legislative ses- 
sion produces its flock of new taxes. 
And the end is not yet. 


It might be easier to explain the mo- 
tives prompting legislative bodies to 
enact new tax laws if the legislators 
Were not acting in a representative 
capacity. As it is these legislators are 
spokesmen for various group, local or 


a 


economic interests. This immediately 
complicates the analysis, for these 
groups have not identical interes's, 
Rather the legislators are faced with 
conflicting. and interrelated interests 
among the people. ‘They are faced 
with a real dilemma. They are caugiit 
between the pressure and urge that the 
state expand its functions with the con- 
sequent need for funds and the pressure 
to give relief to the heavy tax burden 
on certain people. The consequence 
is that compromises must determine the 
resulting procedure. 

Let us note some forces that require 
new taxes to be introduced. In the 
first place the attempt to procure more 
and more revenue from the same tax 
source by the simple device of hiking 
up the rates soon becomes fruitless. 
There is usually a limit to the produc- 
tive power of any tax. Excessive and 
burdensome rates cause wholesale eva- 
sion by concealment or the avoidance 
of tax liability. Likewise even though 
the subject may neither admit of con- 
cealment nor avoidance of taxes, the 
rate may tend to destroy the value of it 
and cause an actual decline in pro- 
ductivity of subject for revenue pur- 
poses. This tendency of high tax rates 
to dry up sources of revenue prevents 
wise legislative bodies from following 
such a simple device as increasing the 
rates. At the same time the tax paying 
group may have organized to aid the 
legislators in concluding to look else- 
where for new revenue. 


Another factor promoting new sources 
of tax revenue is the cry for a wider 
distribution of the tax burden. It is 
pointed out that groups of people are 
not subject to the present taxes. ‘There 
emerges a conviction’ on the part of 
many that justice and equity in tax 
levies can be achieved by introducing 
new taxes to reach income on prop- 
erty or business now not bearing its 
share. The venture is thus made more 
attractive. New sources of revenue 
will be tapped. Additional revenue 
may be raised. Increasing the tax 
burden will be avoided. 


If our presumption has been sound, 
the proposed new tax payers can have 
no defense. Justice in taxation re- 
quires that there be no privileged group 
escaping taxation. Our problem of se- 
curing more revenue becomes a simple 
problem of discovering people and sub- 
jects not taxed and devising taxes to 
reach such sources. Possible this group 
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may not be organized and may peace- 


fully submit to the dictates of justice 
and equity in taxation. And so the 
state secures more revenues by the sim- 
ple device of adding new taxes. 

Then finally the dictates of public 
policy may seem to urge the use of 
another source of revenue. The nature 
of the demand for more funds may 
justify a new tax. An illustration of 
this is the concerted use of gasoline 
taxes to finance the public highway im- 
provements. The expenditures may 
seem to create additional income for 
some people. The tax law may be de- 
vised to reach this income thus created. 
The fairness of such a tax law may 
captivate the public imagination. The 
tax emerges as one to be used for a 
special purpose. ‘The fiscal character 
of such a tax is not discussed here. 
Nor are we concerned about its rela- 
tion to other taxes at this point. 

Additional revenue is not secured 
solely by new taxes. Another trend in 
taxes is the levying of taxes to secure 
more justice as between taxpayers. The 
numerous surveys of state revenue sys- 
tems have this as one of their goals. 
This objective is one of the most fun- 
damental attributes of a state. A state 
is not presumed to discriminate unless 
it be for the public good. In the exac- 
tion of tax contribution from its citi- 
zens a state is presumed to be fair and 
just. The attempts in taxation to pro- 
mote justice are many. Some of these 
will be hastily summarized. 


There is a noticeable widespread im- 
provement in the assessment of prop- 
erty for tax purposes. ‘This involves 
better supervision and training of as- 
sessors. In many states centralized 
control over assessment has been ob- 
tained. Better procedure for establish- 
ing value has been evolved. Equaliza- 
tion of tax burden has been thus pro- 
moted, 

It is commonly recognized that no 
one tax can be uniformly and univers- 
ally just. A tax system needs a 
diversity of taxes. Hence more enlight- 
ened revenue systems contain taxes in- 
tended to complement and supplement 
each other. Illustrations are rather 
common. The property tax has been 
administered largely to fall upon real 
estate and some tangible personal prop- 
erty. In modern economic society 
wealth and income are no longer con- 
fined to ownership and use of such 
property. ‘The personal income tax 


will reach income whether flowing from 
real estate or from labor. 

Another means for securing more 
equity in taxation is the use of the 
progressive rates. ‘The rates are not 
uniform for all subjected to the tax. 
On the contrary the rates are varied 
according to some principle. A com- 
mon principle used is the ability to pay 
principle. Under this principle those 
most able to pay taxes are assessed the 
larger taxes. All students admit that 
the application of the principle in our 





Frozen assets 
“what am” ! 


Life in the far North has become so 
complicated, the Canadian Press re- 
ports, that legal channels for collection 
of small debts have been opened by 
the Federal Government. An_ influx 
of prospectors and miners of the North- 
west territories, once the domain of 
solitary trappers, made the change nec- 
essary. Under the new set-up, district 
officers will be designated: as the col- 
lection agency for debts under $200. 
Application will be made to the offi- 
cer by the creditor for a summons to 
the debtor, the officer having wide 
powers to arrange a settlement without 
a court hearing. 





present complex economic society is 
extremely difficult. It is impossible to 
discover any one way to measure ability 
to pay taxes. The ability to pay taxes 
is a composite of so many factors. Such 
a simple thing as a man’s income in 
modern society is such a complicated 
product or the result of varied ventures. 
Thus it would seem that the hope for 
more equity in taxation is realized 
more in the theory of the tax law than 
in its application. Possibly what we 
need is more intelligent administration 
or more wisdom—discerning a method 
for applying the principle. 

Of late there has emerged another 
trend. In many situations the emer- 
gency of the situation required revenue 
to be raised. ‘This has caused a par- 
tial abandonment of the progressive 
principle and the substitution of vari- 
ous forms of indirect taxes. These are 
the familiar excise taxes, processing 
tax, etc. Generally speaking, they have 
one virtue in common. Such taxes pro- 
duce the needed revenue. It is ex- 


pected that the taxpayer will organize 
the market in such a way to shift the 
tax burden. Whether he is able to pass 
it backward through reduced prices for 
raw materials and goods or pass it on 
to the consumer, depends upon the na- 
ture of his control over the market. It 
is this tax that constitutes the hidden 
tax so much talked about. 


This latter development though 
probably warranted by the fiscal condi- 
tions is to be regretted. The very fact 
that this tax is usually shifted leads to 
confusion. If it is shifted and con- 
cealed in the price paid or received, 
this secrecy may permit the inclusion 
of varying amounts passed backward 
or forward. The one bearing the in- 
cidence of the tax is unaware of it. 
Likewise if he were aware of a shift, 
he would not know whether he were 
made to bear more or less than the tax. 
Then there is no evidence to warrant 
the assumption that the taxpayer is 
less able to bear the tax burden than 
the one required to bear it through the 
price manipulations. As a matter of 
fact, such taxes often operate to be 
most regressive in operation. The bur- 
den of such taxes often tend to fall 
heaviest upon those less able to bear 
them. Such taxes tend to impoverish 
the poor in too many cases. Fiscal 
expediency may interrupt progress to- 
ward justice in taxation but can never 
be a substitute for it. 


Let us look to the effect of such 
trends on business activity and busi- 
ness enterprises. Any casual inquiry 
will reveal many effects upon enter- 
prises. We may note at the beginning 
the effect of the introduction of numer- 
ous new taxes. The confusion and 
problems arising from imposition of 
new taxes is great. Business relation- 
ships like human relationships tend to 
become adjusted to a given situation. 
The introduction of any force which 
tends to disrupt the customary flow of 
income will be disturbing. 


A new tax must of necessity tend 
to do this very thing. Funds of rev- 
enue are collected from given sources. 
These sames funds must be disbursed. 
It would be a miracle if these very 
same funds would be expended through 
the very same channels from which they 
were collected. When each year brings 
forth new taxes, business is continu- 
ally being required to make adjust- 
ments. It is true that competition, the 
progress of arts, etc., are always dis- 
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turbing business relationships. ‘Thus 
new taxes add to the need for more ad- 
justments. 

The introduction of indirect taxes on 
a large scale has brought an unwelcome 
duty to business enterprises. Since it 
is the accepted theory of many of these 
taxes that the tax is to be shifted, the 
business enterprise has been required to 
become the collecting agency for the 
government. ‘The business enterprise 
is the convenient agency for collecting 
the tax. The business enterprise in 
many instances has been given a legisla- 
tive mandate to add the tax to the price 
to the consumer or to deduct the tax 
from the wages paid. Thus the busi- 
ness enterprise becomes an extension of 
the government for purposes of collect- 
ing the tax. 

Several results flow from this devel- 
opment. In the first place the business 
has new duties assigned to it. These 
added duties require additional outlays 
to be made by the business. The busi- 
ness has to incur extra expenses for 
collecting the tax and making the re- 
ports. These very same businesses do 
not receive usually any direct compen- 
sation from the government for the col- 
lection of the taxes. In fact, it is pre- 
sumed to be one of those tasks cheer- 
fully rendered by a faithful and obedi- 
ent servant of the state. If the business 
is recompensed it must be through their 
ability to shift more than the tax bur- 
den. And it may be added that the 
public is determined to prevent this if 
possible by all necessary administrative 
rules. While the business enterprise 
is so happy in this new role of public 
benefactor, the state is able to secure 
the collection of the revenue at a mini- 
mum of cost. It is the economy in this 
method of collecting the tax that has 
caused the state to adopt this method 
of collection. 


Another result flows from the adop- 
tion or imposition of this new public 
service. The requirements of the tax 
administration would seem to compel 
certain reports to be made as the tax 
revenue is remitted. This requires that 
certain stereotyped forms be used. This 
usually means an adjustment of the ac- 
counting system to provide this data. 
At the same time the state must retain 
the power to inspect books and records 
to see if the law is obeyed. Thus the 
visit of the public inquisitors follows 
the assumption of this task. 

It seems to me that this develop- 
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INDIRECT TAXES 


Paid by Low and Moderate-Income Workers 


not owning real estate 
$80 MONTHLY INCOME 








Amount 
Cost % of Taxes of Tax 
Item per Month Found in Cost in Dollars 
tet a Bs tee eee Ue Doe te oe $27.00 7.1% $1.92 
Rte ek 2 Be ed. oA 18.00 25.3 455 
AEG sKeweiwnce'< Xs 9.00 8.0 12 
UNNI o vicin in v'e'sieserv<e'eu 6.00 95 1 
Transportation (Streetcar) ....... 4.00 11.0 44 
Ne ke ini 2.00 10.0 20 
Re 2.00 2.6 05 
Sundries and Miscellaneous....... 12.00 10.2 1.22 
se he ence toe So $ 80.00 Av. 12.0% $ 9.67 
EIN :i:é os tes ov ba whales $960.00 12.0% $116.04 
$150 MONTHLY INCOME 

a ha ad a ahd $43.50 7.1% $3.09 
ih he alle aa ils a ale 4 30.00 2.3 7.59 
a chai Ota inh alae 16.00 8.0 1.28 
ES | ree 11.00 9) 1.05 
Automobile (Used Car) ......... 14.50 20.1* 2.91 
a a 3.00 10.0 30 
i i 5.00 2.6 A3 
Sundries and Miscellaneous....... 27.00 10.2 2.15 
Ne ara Si ts id is en $ 150.00 Av. 12.7% $ 19.10 
I atin ieee tn sal $1,800.00 12.7% $229.20 





* Also includes license, gas and oil taxes. 


ment is not an unmitigated evil. Un- 
doubtedly it has caused better records 
to be kept. New zeal has been aroused 
to observe the flow of costs to see if 
the tax is shifted. Or in the case of 
the income tax to see if proper allow- 
able expenses are included. These new 
taxes have increased the demand for 
better accounting records. One can al- 
most see the growth in interest in ac- 
counting facts. One can almost visu- 
alize the evolution of a type of manage- 
ment that bases its judgment more and 
more on facts. In fact one can almost 
see business becoming scientific, cool 
and calculating, shorn of the glamour 
of personality and management decid- 
ing on hunches. Possibly this may re- 
tard the mortality rate of business en- 
terprises and the consequent waste of 
personal fortunes. Possibly this in- 
creased emphasis upon financial facts 
may help to usher in a more stable 
world of business. 

Still another result flows from this 
innovation. Since the tax is presumed 
to be shifted, the process by which this 
is accomplished, is the price mechanism. 
Prices must be adjusted to allow for 
the shifting of the tax. At first sight 
this may seem to be a simple problem 


in arithmetic. Business managers are 
presumably experts in price manipula- 
tions. However, here we encounter an 
all embracing problem. ‘The tax too 
often constitutes an offensive on all 
fronts. Each and every business en- 
terprise is compelled to do the same 
thing. You are not manipulating a 
price of one commodity while the others 
remain constant. All prices are in up- 
heaval. How consumers react to such 
price changes is problematical. De- 
mand and purchasing power may be 
sufficiently elastic to permit the shift. 
Or the demand may be too rigid and 
fixed to admit of much manipulation. 
Thus the uncertainty of the result of 
the contemplated changes in price just 
constitutes an additional menace to 
business security. 

The urge to uncover new sources of 
revenue has centered much attention on 
the business enterprise and especially 
the corporate form. Many people 
favor this change. Such people have 
come to believe that the property tax 
was working injustice. It has been in- 


timated that these specialized busi- 
nesses were escaping their share of the 
It was thought that tax 
Hence 


tax burden. 
paying ability was concealed. 
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attempts have been made to secure taxes 
through occupation taxes, business priv- 
ilege taxes and the many forms for 
taxing corporations. It was hoped that 
a painless tax could be discovered. 
Often one suspects that a subject was 
seized for taxation, that did not pos- 
sess much voting strength. Whether 
a business has any tax paying power 
apart from a property tax and an in- 
come tax is open to question. 

What is probably the most signifi- 
cant effect upon business enterprise 
from this change in policy is the impo- 
sition of layer upon layer of taxes. 
Property, net income, sales, wage pay- 
ments, privilege, etc., are segregated 
for objects of separate taxes. Each 
month and possibly every month a tax 
bill must be ascertained and paid. One 
becomes a regular caller at the treas- 
urer’s office. In fact the business 
manager is almost forced to become a 
bosom friend of the treasurer of the 
government for he sees so much of him. 

However, there is a more serious 
phase of this practice. Each tax levy 
has its own formula for calculation. 
Each tax requires its own peculiar 
analysis of the accounts. There must 
exist much confusion about the result 
of such a composite levy of taxes. Any 
one attempting to analyze the effect of 
any one tax soon discovers the merg- 
ing of the incidence of taxes. Then 
where businesses cross state lines, the 
problems increase so it would seem by 
geometrical progression rather than by 
arithmetical progression. 

Taxes may be duplicated. Taxes 
may may be supplemented by other 
taxes. Different formulas for their 
calculation may be required. So busi- 
nesses may have to make arbitrary 
separation of business activities by state. 
It is recognized that this latter com- 
plication arises largely from the nature 
of our government. However, an ex- 
planation of a situation does not change 
the situation. 

There has been developed a plea to 
set up tax limits. This has taken many 
forms. Its aim is to limit expenditures 
through predetermined tax limits. It 
attempts to substitute tax control for 
budgetary control. The development 
of central budgetary control is so much 
needed in this country. It would seem 
that the strengthening of the budget 
is the proper procedure. It is the 
budget that should support the expendi- 
tures calling forth tax levies. The 
procedure can not (Cont. on page 39) 


Who 


pays 
the 


taxes? 


The $18-a-week laborer or clerk 
who owns no property pays $116 a year 
in hidden taxes, contained in the prices 
of the goods and services he buys, or 
twelve cents out of each dollar he 
earns, according to a detailed twelve- 
months analysis of the effects of taxes 
on prices, completed by Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company and 
published in “The Great Lakes 
Banker.” 

The mechanic or minor department 
head whose $150-a-month salary per- 
mits the operation of a used automo- 
bile pays $229 annually in taxes, even 
though he owns no other property and 
is a family man exempt from income 
taxes, according to the study. This 
amount represents 12.7 cents per dollar 
earned. 

Based on analysis of the tax and 
sales records of 206 manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers, the study finds 
that the “invisible” taxes contained -in 
retail food prices average 7.1%; in 
clothing prices, 8%, in fuel and light 
bills, 9.5%; in sundries and miscel- 
laneous household items, 10.2%. Rec- 
ords gathered by the company on 7,964 
single- and multiple-family dwelling 
units in 48 cities reveal an average of 
25.3 cents for taxes in each dollar of 
rent paid by the average tenant family. 

The tax load on used automobile 
ownership and operation is 20.1%, the 
report states. Analysis of finance com- 
pany client records reveals that the 
used car of the average $150-a-month 
worker was priced at $350 when he 
bought it. If he drives such a car 
6,000 miles and buys one new tire per 
year, according to the study, his car 


costs him, including depreciation, $14.- 
50 a month or $174 annually to own 
and operate, of which $34.52 or 20.1% 
represents taxes. This figure includes 
car license and sales taxes on gasoline 
and oil, as well as hidden indirect taxes. 

Taxes figuring in the overhead costs 
of manufactured goods average 8% of 
wholesale prices to distributors, the in- 
vestigation found. Shipping costs are 
12% taxes; local real estate levies com- 
prise 15% of the rental overhead of 
the average retailer, and amount to 
six-tenths of a cent in the price of a 
dollar article on the counter. 

Invisible but traceable taxes are 
6.4% of the retail price of bread, 
8.14% of the price of beef, and 18.3% 
of the price of sugar. The price of a 
man’s suit of clothes contains 10.49% 
in taxes picked up in its travel from the 
back of the sheep to the back of its pur- 
chaser. 

The report points out that the fig- 
ures given represent only those taxes 
which can be traced and measured with 
a reasonable degree of definiteness, and 
that many small tax elements which 
could not be isolated and estimated 
with any certainty were omitted. 
Therefore the percentages of contained 
taxes quoted err on the side of con- 
servatism, the report emphasizes. 

In substantiation the report presents 
a final test calculation made, for check- 
ing purposes, from the opposite ap- 
proach, which brings out that with 
estimated consumer purchases of goods 
and services totalling $52,000,000,000 
in 1936, estimated total taxes which 
could be, and therefore undoubtedly 
would be, included in this total selling 
price to consumer, were $8,122,000,000, 
a ratio of 15.6 cents taxes in each 
dollar’s worth purchased. As the 12 
per cent invisible but traceable taxes 
found on the pay envelope of the low- 
income worker do not include general 
retail sales taxes which vary from 1 


. per cent to 3 per cent in many com- 


munities, the two computations check 
fairly closely. 

The $8,122,000,000 tax figure used 
in the calculation is after excluding all 
corporate and individual income taxes, 
excess profits taxes, estate, inheritance 
and gift taxes, and any and all levies 
difficult or impossible to pass on in the 
selling prices of goods or services. 

Social security taxes, because they are 
in a sense deposits for future with- 
drawal, were not included in the com- 
putations. 
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K. H. CAMPBELL, Service Manager, Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, N. A. C. M., discusses ways of 


Getting the cash from 


Probably the most effective proce- 
* dure in collecting foreign accounts 
lis to have no collection problems. 
However, to have no collection 
problems probably indicates that some 
good business is escaping your company. 
This, of course, means the American 
exporter should attempt to eliminate the 
known difficult accounts before ship- 
ping. Such elimination depends upon 
the use of adequate credit information 
service. As many sources as possible 
should be weighed and judged by a 
competent foreign credit executive be- 
fore shipping the order. 

However, slow and past-due ac- 
counts are a problem to the average 
American exporter. It is most heart- 
ening to know that generally payment 
is effected from such habitually slow 
payers that a very small number of ac- 
counts are written-off. Many Ameri- 
can manufacturers who are doing a 
normal volume of export business have 
been able, through careful investiga- 
tion of the credit responsibility of the 
foreign buyer, to keep their credit 
losses down to less than one half of 
one percent and in many cases it has 
been as low as one tenth of one per- 
cent. Credit losses in this particular 
case refer to the credit responsibility 
of the ultimate customer and do not in- 
clude the exchange risk which is entire- 
ly a different problem. 

Past-due accounts fall into various 
classes. Let us consider accounts that 





are past-due because of exchange re- . 


strictions. The foreign buyer has prob- 
ably deposited local currency to his 
legal discharge and has thus completed 
his part of the transaction. Remittance 
of such deposited funds are in many 
cases held up due to exchange condi- 
tions, etc., and the American exporter 
is confronted with the problem as to 
whether he should ship to this particu- 
lar customer again. Apparently, most 
American exporters are solving this 
problem in the following manner. 
They are determining a _ definite 





amount of dollars which they can af- 
ford to have blocked or tied-up in any 
particular market, such as Nicaragua, 
and are frankly telling their customers 
who are asking for more goods, that 
even though they value their patronage 
and they appreciate the fact that he 
has deposited the local currency and 
taken care of the drafts in every in- 
stance, yet, their position, as an Amer- 
ican exporter, is such that they cannot 
continue to have their funds tied-up 
in such a manner. They further in- 
form their customer that as soon as 
they receive some payments of blocked 
funds, they will be glad to ship a re- 
placement order to the value of the 
funds remitted. 

In connection with this, it is also 
comforting to know that many Amer- 
can exporters have been able to get 
their foreign customer to take care of 
any deficiency in the amount of dollars 
their deposit will purchase which might 
have occurred due to exchange fluctua- 
tion from the date of deposit and the 
date the funds were remitted to the 
States. Generally, when the deposit 
is made the importer agrees to. make up 
the difference in exchange. While this 
is not binding legally, its moral effect 
has been excellent. Some have compro- 
mised on this point on a fifty-fifty basis 
with their foreign customers. The in- 
tegrity of the average importer abroad 
cannot be too highly spoken of concern- 
ing this particular matter. 

The second collection problem that 
sometimes confronts American export- 
ers occurs when a shipment is made on 
a S/D, D/P basis and the foreign buy- 
er refuses to take the goods on arrival. 
Firms just entering the export busi- 
ness are occasionally misled by a S/D 
shipment, feeling, of course, that they 
have nothing to lose, because in most 
countries the goods cannot be taken 
from the customs until paid for. They 
overlook one important fact, namely, 
that if the buyer refuses to take the 
goods, the problem of disposal of the 





merchandise arises. —The American ex- 
porter can either absorb the expense of 
bringing the merchandise back to the 
States or selling it at a probable loss 
abroad. It would, therefore, appear 
that the credit responsibility of firms 
receiving sight draft accommodations 
should be investigated just as carefully 
as those who are being granted more 
liberal terms. 

The third type of problem which 
might cause a collection difficulty is 
a trade dispute which leads the buyer 
to non-acceptance or non-payment. In 
such cases, the merchandise might have 
arrived too late for use, especially if 
it is a seasonal material, or there might 
be a difference of quality and quantity 
as compared to samples, etc. 

By far, the most common delinquent 
account abroad is that in which the 
customer accepts the draft but does 
not pay on the due date. In general, 
the American manufacturer does not 
consider the usual foreign account 
“slow” until it is thirty days past-due. 
In other words, if payment is made 
thirty days slow, it is considered fairly 
prompt and the account would prob- 
ably be sold again. It might be well 
to point out that it would be inadvis- 
able to stretch a thirty-day period to 
forty-five days. Generally speaking, 
after an account. has become thirty 
days past-due, the average American 
manufacturer begins to get concerned 
and the matter reaches a point where 
some action must be taken. Some firms 
are offering, with success, a discount 
which makes it advantageous for the 
importer to anticipate his draft. In 
many cases a gentle reminder letter 
brings an amiable reply and the prompt 
payment of the over-due draft. Other 
firms make a practice of having their 
local agent or representative call on 
the delinquent customer and prevail 
upon him to take care of the past-due 
item. If you have a responsible agent 
and he values your line, he can prob- 
ably go a long way in helping you to 
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collect in such a case. Collecting banks 
abroad can also be very helpful. 

If, after trying these particular pres- 
sures the account still remains unpaid, 
the American exporter probably makes 
use of the moral suasion service of his 
credit information bureau. Most for- 
eign credit organizations in the United 
States have such a service. Speaking 
from experience in this type of service 
to Bureau members, we have found 
that if the case is referred to the Bur- 
eau within a reasonable time after it 
becomes delinquent and past-due, the 
moral suasion letter which is written has 
a decided effect in settling the difficulty. 
The Foreign Credit Interchange Bur- 
eau has, for several years, been helping 
its members by successfully effecting 
payment through moral suasion inter- 
vention on approximately two-thirds of 
the cases accepted for moral suasion 
action. 

If, after trying all the above prac- 
tices the account still remains unpaid, 
the American shipper is confronted 
with the problem as to whether or not 
he should sue. The whole problem of 
legal action to effect collection in Latin 
America in particular and in other 
world markets also, is the cost of 
bringing such action. The first con- 
sideration is whether or not the 
amount involved is substantial enough 
to warrant the expenditure necessary 
to bring suit. Bringing the suit and 
the difficulty of establishing the nec- 
essary proofs of evidence are costly. 
In most Latin American countries the 
American exporter must prove, first, 
the order, second, delivery and third, 
non-payment. ‘The outlays necessary 
to take advantage of certain legal pro- 
cedure and the usual court delays make 
it necessary for the American manu- 
facturer to give very close thought to 
this matter before embarking upon it. 
Collection of accounts in Latin Ameri- 
ca on a contingent basis is not as satis- 

factory as in the States. The fact that 
a claim is in the hands of a lawyer 


your foreign accounts 


does not mean a great deal to the aver- 
age Latin American importer. Sabo- 
tage of the case can be used in many 
ways and eventually, many American 
manufacturers will get tired of spend- 
ing money to effect collection. It 
would seem advisable that the Ameri- 
can exporter use an American attorney 
with contacts abroad in case of suit. 

In taking legal action in most Latin 
American countries where the Spanish 
law prevails, a protested draft for non- 
payment gives the American exporter 
a better chance to effect settlement, be- 
cause such a protested draft carries 
with it the right of executive action. 
In other words, the American exporter 
is suing on a draft itself, whereas if 
the draft is not protested and this 
executive action is not obtained, the 
American manufacturer must sue un- 
der an ordinary action which carries 
with it the proof of contract and per- 
formance. Most of the other countries 
of the world have a form of summary 
proceedings that is available for use on 
accepted drafts. 

A careful study of the entire problem 
of protest as it relates to each market 
should be made by all interested in ex- 
port collections. This matter has al- 
ways caused a great deal of discussion 
among American exporters. From con- 
versation with exporters it would seem 
that very few American manufacturers 
give instructions to their collecting 
banks to protest on non-payment. A 
few might protest on a first order from 
a customer about whom little or no 
credit information is available. On 
the whole, the American manufacturer 
tries to keep the good will of his for- 
eign customer, and feels that he can 
lose more good will over a protested 
draft than the advertising and sales 
promotion department can create over 
a period of time. 

If you will talk with a fellow ex- 
porter you will find that although he 
is doing a rather substantial volume 
of business his credit losses are very 





Gendreau 


There's risk in selling abroad but 
a sound policy, like a lighthouse, 
helps you avoid the danger-spots. 


small and the difficulties which have 
been discussed in this particular article 
are not the rule. This is due to the 
wide use of adequate foreign credit in- 
formation that is available in this coun- 
try. Other reasons for non-protest are 
the “paper work” involved and the 
necessity for prompt action. This is 
sometimes as short as twenty-four 
hours. 

Credit executives of American ex- 
porting manufacturers should examine 
their accounts and if they have no past- 
due accounts or they never have a 
small loss, they are probably judging 
their foreign credits too carefully and 
thereby missing some desirable business. 
While none want to lose money, it 
should always be remembered that the 
normal or ordinary risk in business 
must be taken. American exporters 
have been assuming this risk with prof- 
it to themselves for many years. 
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Latin-American credit 


and collection survey 


The thirty-fifth consecutive quar- 
terly survey of credit conditions 
i and collections in twenty-one Latin 

American markets reflects the sit- 
uation at the close of the second quar- 
ter of the year. As in previous surveys, 
the index of credit conditions and the 
index of collections are based on the 
opinions and experiences of members of 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
who are doing business with customers 
in these markets. The survey refers 
only to commercial transactions as far 
as credit conditions within the various 
markets are concerned and the record 
of collection on current accounts and 
does not in any way refer to collection 
of governmental debts, service obliga- 
tions or the credit standing of any 
country or government. 

‘The attached charts, one covering 
the index of credit conditions and. the 
other the index of collections, show in a 
graphical way the comparative move- 
ment of these two index figures for the 
past fifteen months. In addition the 
current survey shows the first quarter 
of the current year and the second, 
third and fourth quarters of 1936. 
These charts also indicate the general 
classification of various markets as to 
credit conditions and payments for 
shipments to these points. 





Credit conditions 


A comparison with the situation 
existing at the end of 1936 and that 
at the present time will indicate the 
relative improvement or decline in 
credit conditions and the promptness 
with which payments are made during 
the past six months. At the present 
time there are eleven countries where 
the index of credit conditions justifies 
the general classification of good. This 
is a gain of two markets from the close 
of last year, the index of credit condi- 
tions for Uruguay and Guatemala hav- 
ing shown substantial improvement 
during that period. Considerable gain 
was also made in the index of credit 


conditions for Venezuela, Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. 
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Improvement of a more moderate na- 
ture is also indicated in Peru, Panama 
and Mexico. Argentina remains the 
same in a relatively high position. 
While the index of credit conditions 
for Brazil and Colombia during the 
six months’ period shows a moderate de- 
cline, it is not of a sufficient amount 
to indicate any decided change in the 
situation in those markets. 

During the six months’ period we 
find sizable gains made in the index of 
credit conditions for such countries as 
Salvador, Costa Rica and the Domini- 
can Republic, and some slight gain for 
Haiti. The result at the present time 
leaves these four countries in a position 
where credit conditions are generally 
classified as fairly good. 

Slightly below these countries we 
find from the index of credit conditions 
for Honduras and Chile that a moder- 
ate gain was made for the former and 
a slight decline for the latter. How- 
ever, neither of these countries has 
changed from the general classification 
existing six months previously. 

Practically no change is indicated in 
the index of credit conditions for 
Paraguay. This still remains at a rel- 
atively low point. The greatest change 
during the six months’ period has taken 
place in the index of credit conditions 
for Ecuador, Bolivia and Nicaragua, 
the greatest decline taking place in Bo- 
livia followed closely by Ecuador and 
Nicaragua. Credit conditions in 
these countries six months ago were in 
a relatively poor position but still 
further declines have taken place. 

In looking over the index of credit 
conditions for all of the twenty-one 
countries it will, therefore, be noted 
that improvement has been shown com- 
pared with the situation six months ago 
in fourteen countries. No decline has 
taken place in one and moderate de- 
clines have been experienced in three 
of these countries, while in the three 





remaining markets a more unsatisfac- 
tory situation exists than was in effect 
at the close of last year. 


Collections 


By reference to the chart showing 
the index for collections it will be seen 
that in sixteen of these markets pay- 
ments are considered as_ generally 
prompt, with two fairly prompt and 
three very slow. 

In comparing the situation at this 
time with that which existed six months 
ago, we find improvement shown for 
thirteen markets. Most of these gains 
have been of a moderate nature, but 
when added to a generally satisfactory 
situation existing at the close of the 
year, indicates that as far as commer- 
cial obligations are concerned on cur- 
rent business, payments are generally 
being made promptly. Of the coun- 
tries which have shown improvement 
payments from Mexico, Guatemala and 
Salvador are improved, as is also the 
case with payments from Colombia, 
Puerto Rico, Costa Rica and Brazil. 

Moderate declines have been indi- 
cated in the index of collections for 
Peru, Uruguay, Dominican Republic 
and Haiti, but these are of a relatively 
modest nature, and do not indicate any 
decided falling off in promptness with 
which payments are made as compared 
with the situation existing six months 
ago. 
The index of collections on ship- 
ments to Chile indicates a decline dur- 
ing the six months. The same three 
countries where credit conditions have 
shown a decline according to the index 
also reflect, as might be expected, un- 
satisfactory collections. Substantial de- 
clines have been made in the index of 
collections for Ecuador, Nicaragua and 
Bolivia, and even though relatively un- 
satisfactory at the close of the past 
year they are even more unsatisfactory 
at this time. 


Exchange 


The exchange situation generally 
throughout Latin America continued to 
show improvement during the first half 
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of the year. Provided exchange and 
permit regulations are complied with, 
there seems very little delay indicated 
on current business due to inability to 
secure exchange from practically all of 
the markets in Latin America. When 
funds are in some cases tied up in such 
countries as Colombia and Brazil, a few 
days may elapse before exchange can 
be obtained due to technical com- 
pliance with certain regulations, but 
in some eighteen of these markets, pro- 
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vided the buyer complies with the reg- 
ulations, secures exchange permits and 
provides cover in local currency 
promptly, there should be no undue 
delay in transmittal of the funds. 

In three markets, namely, Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Nicaragua, particularly 
the latter, considerable delays due to 
scarcity of exchange and inability to se- 
cure dollars at reasonabe rates exist. 

It is gratifying to note the continued 
general improvement in the important 


markets for export business. While 
the situation is greatly improved in the 
last year or two, this still does not 
mean that business can be done without 
reasonable and careful checking as to 
moral and financial responsibility but 
rather with the continued application 
of proper checking facilities and the 
careful knowledge of often-times rapid- 
ly changing current conditions on the 
part of either the individual risk or the 
general situation within any market. 
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Collection conditions in twenty-one Latin-Amer- 
ican countries at five different periods. 
numbers are based on the percentage of reports of 
prompt collections for each country in each survey 


(below). 
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The scale 


Credit conditions in twenty-one Latin-American 
countries scaled on the basis of the credit condi- 
tion index figures which express mathematically 
the combined opinions of individual reports on 


each country (above). 
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KEY—G: 2nd Quarter, 1936; H: 3rd Quarter; |: 4th Quarter; J: 1st Quarter, 1937; K: 2nd Quarter. 
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y a credit man? 


by HENRY C. HEAL, Cashier, First National Bank, Bellingham, Wash. 


In this country the bulk, in fact 
almost all, of our business is done 
on credit in some form or other. 
Even the so-called cash business, 





i 


the seventh heaven of delight to the 
business man, is only possible in our 
present economic set-up because of 


credit. Without credit the business of 
this country would come to a stand- 
still and one would hate to picture a 
dire calamity that would befall us. 

The ten day bank holiday in 1933 
gave us perhaps a very faint concep- 
tion of what might happen and of how 
it would feel. Of course we would no 
doubt ultimately adjust ourselves but it 
would only be after a great while and 
perhaps after only a few of us were 
left to be adjusted. 

The subject of credit is so all-impor- 
tant and essential to business and pres- 
ent economic conditions that it must be 
handled correctly and effectively by men 
who understand it, by those trained to 
understand it, so that its use may be 
enhanced and its abuse limited as much 
as possible. 

I am not for one moment trying to 
make you think that credit is the one 
and only thing which builds business. 
Good management, wise buying, sales- 
manship, advertising, and a thousand 
and one things, enter into the success of 
business. All these, however, may 
prove fruitless and their work made 
useless if “bad” credits enter into the 
picture. It is the losses more often 
than the profits that tell the story. 

Neither do I believe in the more or 
less unlimited credit that seems to be 
sponsored by certain firms and _ indi- 
viduals and featured in their “‘install- 
ment plans.” 

To me these high pressure install- 
ment systems are most undesirable. 
They were so very much in evidence 
before the “Crash” that they still have 
a rather nasty odor. 

That a certain amount of installment 
buying on certain products is all right, 
I am quite willing to concede, but when 


we see installment credit extended on 
articles that are worn out before they 
are paid for—well that’s something 
else. To me that is not really credit, 
it is just camouflaging a type of specu- 
lation, calling it; if you please, a credit 
business but hiding the losses and cost 
of this speculation in the prices of the 
merchandise. 

Perhaps someone will take issue with 
me, and say that it is business based on 
the law of averages, averages of credit 
risk. Well, maybe it is but I don’t 
consider that it is beneficial to our eco- 
nomic system in the long run. It has 
such a tendency to build up debt, and 
debt without assets to offset it is cer- 
tainly undesirable. 

This matter of credit in this day and 
age is no different to many other occu- 
pations and professions for just as these 
occupations and professions have devel- 
oped specialists, so credit has developed 
specialists, and the credit man is the 
specialist, good or bad, according to his 
abilities, not differing in that respect to 
any other specialist no matter what oc- 
cupation or profession he may be en- 
gaged in. 

The credit men fill positions of trust, 
of great economic trust, and because of 
this great responsibility, it is very essen- 
tial that they obtain the practical ex- 
perience and ‘knowledge which is so 
fundamental and of such vital impor- 
tance in our present day scheme of 
things. 

There are several professions in 
which men can obtain this type of ex- 
perience. They hold positions of re- 
sponsibility in various types of organi- 
zations, and because of this, they are 
able to learn and study and see the 
effect which various decisions, great or 
little, minor or important, have upon 
business. ‘They stand as it were, beside 
the path and watch the procession of 
business as it passes; they are of it but 
not entirely in it. They are, however, 
in a position to lend a helping hand in 
the reconsideration of hasty decisions, 


and the changing or revamping of ques- 
tions of policy. 

There are perhaps five distinct 
groups who might come under this char- 
acterization. 

1. Loan officials and credit depart- 
ments of commercial banks. 

2. The investigating and buying de- 
partments of investment bankers and 
commercial paper brokers. 

3. The investigating and investment 
departments of insurance companies. 

4. The investment departments of 
savings banks. 

5. The credit departments of manu- 
facturers, jobbers, and wholesalers in 
all lines of business activity. 

The individuals in these groups all 
have the opportunities of surveying 
some field or other of business activity 
in an intensive, comparative manner, 
and of following the favorable and un- 
favorable results of the various policies 
and conditions that business is from 
time to time confronted with. 

It is not always profit and loss which 
is the primary interest—rather is it the 
understandable basis of that profit or 
loss, of what brings the result, the age 
old “‘cause and effect.” 

The largest and most widespread of 
these five groups is the one composed of 
the credit men in our commercial and 
industrial life. ‘These men are in posi- 
tions to study the ever changing 
strengths and weaknesses of their cus- 
tomers. They are the ones who con- 
trol, or who should control, the flow 
of the stream of merchandise called for 
by our daily human needs. These men 
are the specialists who should, as far as 
they are able, see that that stream of 
merchandise is a steady stream by re- 
stricting credit, perhaps gradually, to 
those concerns not entitled to it, and by 
assuring a full measure of credit to 
those who are entitled to it. 

That is why practical experience and 
knowledge is of such vital importance, 
and why facts and figures are prefer- 
able to generalities which have all too 
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often been the sole and only guide. 

Balance sheets, financial reports, and 
information from credit and rating 
bureaus and associations are all very 
much factors, and essential, and should 
be considered and can be of wonderful 
assistance to the credit man in helping 
him to exercise this control, a control 
which is so very important in our pres- 
ent economic set-up. 

Today the credit man is just as neces- 
sary, just as important, perhaps even 
more so than he has been in the past. 
In spite of all the things that business 
has to contend with, competition is after 
all the most effective element in busi- 
ness activity. Always do we have to 
face the possibility of competitors, en- 
deavoring to increase their business with 
new inventions, new machinery, and 
new processes, offsetting perhaps in- 
creased wages and continually rising 
costs of materials. 

Success, however, does not essentially 
go with favorable conditions. Unfavor- 
able conditions sometimes bring about 
more careful management, and more 
carefully extended credit with results 
that are highly satisfactory. 

From the foregoing we can see how 
necessary it is for the credit man to 
have a thorough knowledge of his pro- 
fession, how necessary it is for him to 
be thoroughly up on all the conditions 
of his district, and not of his district 
alone but of all conditions that may in 
the least affect it. 

The credit man must be a good judge 
of character, and he should be con- 
versant with all the possibilities of his 
particular class of business, and all 
these things coupled with the ability to 
read and understand financial state- 
ments, profit and loss accounts, ratings 
and the like, fitting them all together 
so that they form a complete and accu- 
rate picture; a picture that will enable 
his firm to carry on its business suc- 
cessfully, and at the same time be of 
the utmost value to the customers it 
serves. A business to continue its suc- 
cess must of necessity perform a service 
and if that service is not there it will 
not be long before the success disap- 
pears also. 

So it is with this matter of credit. 
Certainly no new things, yet consider- 
able changes during the course of the 
years in the manner of handling it. 

The changes for the most part were 
slow in taking place, the method of one 
generation was not so greatly different 


to that of the next until we come down 
to comparatively recent years, when the 
ever increasing complexity of business 
and its ever increasing volume has 
called for and brought about more effi- 
cient methods of handling it. 

This calls for checks and balances 
and experience produces them. During 
these last few decades, we have seen 
set up wonderful systems of credit rat- 
ing, and investigation bureaus, credit 
men’s associations, local, national, and 
world wide. Agencies of all kinds and 
descriptions for the purposes of credit 
investigations. We have seen developed 
a willingness to cooperate between 
credit men of various groups and local- 
ities, and interchange facilities of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Banks and financial institutions co- 
operate with business concerns in ob- 
taining and disseminating credit infor- 
mation. 

Schools, colleges and _ universities 
teach the science of business, training 
their students in the fundamentals of 
business credit. Business success can- 
not depend upon haphazard guessing. 
Some businesses, it is true, have been 
successful on a guess, but they are the 
exception that proves the rule. 

Knowledge is essential to business 
success and the stability of business de- 
pends largely upon the type of credit it 
extends, and the manner in which the 
debt, which the acceptance of the credit 
has brought about, is paid. 

For we must never forget that credit 
and debt go hand in hand. If the in- 


curring of debt in turn produces assets, 


As guardian of its 
receivables, the credit 
man is guardian of 
the firm's profits 
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good assets, then the credit that brought 
this about is a good credit. On the 
contrary, if credit granted produces in- 
debtedness that produces no assets or 
only very poor ones, assets that cannot 
easily be liquidated, then the credit is a 
poor one. And we saw lots of poor 
credits, given for speculative purposes 
only, just shrivel up and fade away 
with the crash of 1929. 

Credit in this sense can make or 
break a business, sometimes break an in- 
dustry, in turn bankrupting a whole 
community and spreading grief, trouble 
and suffering in an ever widening circle. 

Not all calamities of this sort are due 
to unwise credit, although I believe, 
and I feel sure most of you will agree 
with me, that a wiser supervision of 
credit appraisal, a little deeper think- 
ing as regards the possible results of 
cause and effect, a little more caution 
and the study of past experiences with 
more knowledge on economic problems, 
would very materially help to prevent 
some of these troubles, would undoubt- 
edly have helped to prevent those that 
came upon us in 1929 and whose effects 
are still being felt. 

That in the last analysis is the an- 
swer to the question, “Why a credit 
man?” 

Why? Because he is one of the most 
important, one of the most necessary 
individuals in business, in our present 
day life, and upon his skill, his good 
performance, and good workmanship in 
no small measure depends the health 
and prosperity, yes, and the very pos- 
sibility of our every day life. 
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The Brookings Institute has ably 
expounded the sound principle that 
it should be the objective of busi- 
ness, through science and good 
management, to expand the buying 
power of the country and so improve 
the standard of living by giving the 
consumer more for his dollar. ‘There 
has been much publicity about the new 
industries that have made great strides 
in this direction, particularly those that 
produce articles going directly to the 
consumer—automobiles, radios, refriger- 
ators, and many others—but relatively 
little has been said about the recent ac- 
complishments of the older industries, 
and especially those industries which 
do not come so much in direct contact 
with the ultimate consumer. 

The railroads are in this latter 
group, particularly as to their freight 
service, and because so little has been 
published along these lines, I believe 
the public has gained the impression 
that perhaps the railroad industry has 
not been alert and alive to its respon- 
sibilities. 

This impression is far from the facts, 
and I am going to outline, briefly, 
a picture of recent railroad history, and 
attempt to appraise the contribution the 
railroads have made to the achievement 
of the objectives of the “more for the 
dollar” philosophy, and the manner in 
which this has affected the credit man. 

Any appraisal of the progress made 
by the railroads in recent years nat- 
urally turns back to the year 1921, the 
first full year of private operation after 
the war-time Federal control period. 
Since 1921 the average revenue received 
by Class I railroads for transporting a 
ton of freight a mile has steadily de- 
clined until for the year 1936 it was 
less than Ic a ton-mile (0.975c), a de- 
crease of 23°%% from the 1921 figure 
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Ties that bind: 


The railroads’ contributions to business progress 


By W. A. HARRIMAN, Chairman of the Board, Union Pacific Railroad. 





of 1.275c. 
ton mile had been as high in 1936 as 
it was in 1921, the railroad bill to the 
shippers of the country would have been 
increased by over $1,000,000,000. 


The same story can be told of rail- 


If the average revenue per 


road passenger fares. Since 1921 the 
average revenue received by Class I 
railroads per passenger mile has steadily 
declined from 3.086c in 1921 to 1.838c 
in 1936, a decrease of 409%. Inciden- 
tally, the Union Pacific’s average reve- 
nue per passenger mile in 1936 was 
only 1.641c. If the average revenue 
per passenger mile had been as high in 
1936 as it was in 1921, the bill paid 
by the railroad travellers of the country 
would have been increased by over 
$280,000,000. 

The total of the enormous savings in 
freight and passenger rates would go a 
long way toward meeting the bill for 
the relief appropriations that Harry 
Hopkins is asking from Congress. And 
this is only a part of the story. 

Now let us look at the service—the 


1937 model—of the railroad industry. 
It is easy to compare the appearance 
of the 1937 automobile with the older 
models—that in itself reveals the im- 
provement. In order to get a true pic- 
ture of the railroads’ present day model, 
we must analyze certain factors, the 
most important of which are speed, re- 
liability and convenience. 

To paint this picture in broad brush 
strokes: When I first became railroad 
conscious, freight deliveries were on an 
as, when, and if basis. The objective 
of the railroad was to get freight to 
its destination as cheaply as possible, 
irrespective of the length of time it 
took. Tonnage freight trains were 
filled out from each terminal and if 
these trains could not handle all the 
cars available, they were set out to wait 
for another train. If a car was in bad 
order under load, it was repaired at a 
time convenient to the railroad, not to 
the shipper. 

Today, our fast, precise schedules, 
the following of each car in transit to 
make sure that there is no delay, the 
quick interchange between railroads, 
the moving of all freight promptly— 
the 1937 model—is as different from 
the older models as the new automo- 
bile is different from those of former 
years, 

Average freight speed between ter- 
minals, including switching, etc., on 
Class I railroads was 42° greater in 
1936 than in 1922. (1937 figures are 
not yet available.) To go into greater 
detail it is necessary to analyze indivi- 
dual schedules. You are doubtless fa- 
miliar with the hours and even days 
that have been taken off individual 
schedules, particularly for perishable 
and expedite freight movements. There 
are some startling examples, two of 
which I will mention. 
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Since 1917 the time in transit re- 
quired for freight movements West- 
bound from Chicago to Los Angeles 
via the Union Pacific Railroad has been 
virtually halved, a reduction from nine 
days and three hours in 1917 to four 
days fifteen hours. 

The Illinois Central, on October 1, 
1936, inaugurated a new expedite 
freight service from Chicago to Mem- 
phis, 527 miles, effecting delivery of 
merchandise from Chicago in 12 hours 
50 minutes or over night, one business 
day faster than the schedule previously 
in effect. By virtue of this overnight 
service a Memphis merchant can phone 
or wire an order to his Chicago sup- 
plier this afternoon and the merchan- 
dise can leave Chicago at 7:45 tonight, 
arrive in Memphis by 8:35 tomorrow 
morning, and be delivered to his door 
in time for the opening of business at 
9:00 A. M. 

And it will be delivered to his door, 
without extra charge, through the new 
free collection and- delivery service 
which became effective in January, 
1936, on our Western and Southern 





Black Star 


lines and now, since its extension to 
the East on November 16, 1936, is on 
practically a nationwide basis. 

More than ever before the conveni- 
ence of the shipper is being considered 
in the scheduling of freight movements, 
and more than ever before freight 
trains are moving on schedule and on 
time. 

With the railroads’ 1937 model of 
passenger service you are no doubt 
more familiar, not only because this 
is a phase of railroading with which 
we all come in personal contact but 
also because of the extent to which 
the new streamlined trains have at- 
tracted the public eye. Nevertheless, I 
wonder if you realize how wide-spread 
has been the improvement in passenger 
train speeds in this country. From 
1930 to 1936 the number of passenger 
trains operating on scheduled daily runs 
at 60 miles an hour or more has in- 
creased from 30 to over 400, and their 
total daily mileage has increased from 
1,100 to over 19,000. 

In 1920 the fastest passenger train 
from Chicago to San Francisco took 






72 hours, three business days in transit. 
Up to a year ago this had been reduced 
so that the trip required three nights 
and only two days. Now the Union 
Pacific’s Streamliner City of San Fran- 
cisco, inaugurated last year, takes only 
39 and 3/4 hours, or two nights and 
one day. The time consumed has now 
been reduced from three business days 
in 1920 to only one business day. 

A striking example of just what this 
increased speed means to the traveler 
is afforded in the case of the Union 
Pacific’s two Streamliners “City of 
Denver,” operating on a daily schedule 
each way between Chicago and Den- 
ver, Colorado. ‘This service, inaug- 
urated on June 18, 1936, requires only 
15 hours 40 minutes Eastbound and 
16 hours Westbound, covering the 
1,048 miles at an average speed in ex- 
cess of 65 miles per hour, a reduction 
below the fastest schedules previously 
in effect of approximately 9 hours 
Eastbound and 12 hours Westbound. 
A trip that formerly required a full 
day is now made overnight, leaving 
Chicago or Denver at the close of busi- 
ness, and arriving at destination in time 
for the opening of business the next 
day. 

This new streamlined service is of 
the utmost importance to business men 
and perhaps particularly to you credit 
men. You can leave Chicago at 6:20 
one evening, spend a business day in 
Denver, and be in Chicago the second 
morning. You will have lost no busi- 
ness time. In the old days the round 
trip would have consumed three days, 
two of which would have been lost in 
transit. 


Greater speed, of course, is only one 
of the characteristics of modern pas- 
senger service, another is air condi- 
tioning. The railroads were the first 
industry to accept air conditioning on 
a major scale. In fact, today one can 
say that the air conditioned car is al- 
most universal on through trains, and 
is also provided on many local trains. 
In the three years since 1933 the num- 
ber of air conditioned cars in service 
has increased from 648 to more than 
8,000, with total investment in air con- 
ditioning equipment in excess of $45,- 
000,000. 

I have endeavored to sketch for 
you briefly only certain outstanding 
features, from the customers’ viewpoint, 
of the railroads’ 1937 model. It is by 
no means a complete picture. Much 
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more could be said—particularly with 
regard to the elimination of freight 
car shortages, even in the peak year of 
1929, and the revolution that has oc- 
curred in the expeditious handling of 
less than carload freight. But I be- 
lieve that I need not go further into 
detail to reveal to you that our 1937 
model is not only cheaper than its 1921 
counterpart, but that it is a far su- 
perior product—modern, streamlined, 
and still “going places.” 

All this has not come about by 
chance. It is the result of a systematic 
program of improvement and modern- 
ization which, in spite of the business 


revenue ton miles for Class I railroads 
in 1935, over a billion dollars. 

This reduction in operating costs 
was not accomplished by “taking it out 
of labor.” In the period from 1921 
to 1936 the average hourly earnings of 
railway employees have increased from 
66.7c to 69.1c, while the average an- 
nual incomes of the same group have 
increased from $1,666 to $1,734, a 
small increase in dollars, but a 25% 
increase in real wages after taking into 
account the 17°/% decrease in cost of 
living from 1921 to 1936 as shown by 
the annual indexes of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Inciden- 





From one President to another 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


Dear Mr. Pilsbury: 


June 4, 1937 


| wish to convey to you and through you to the other members 
of the National Association of Credit Men in Chicago my greetings 
and very best wishes for profitable discussions. 

You are meeting at a very important time in the history of our 
country. As a body of credit executives, your organization, by the 


very nature of its detachment 


should be in a position to approach 


constructively the various problems which must be solved to insure 
cooperative effort in the industrial and economic life of the country. 
The times through which we have passed in recent years have, of 
necessity, impressed upon us the importance of thinking broadly, and 
of recognizing the inter-dependence of the various branches of in- 
dustry as well as the responsibility of business to cooperate in finding 
a solution of the problems of our interwoven economic and social 


life. 


hope for your deliberations the fullest measure of success in 


finding a solution of the pressing problems which you will consider. 
oe sincerely yours 


(signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Mr. E. Pilsbury, 
President, 


National Association of Credit Men, 


1 Park Avenue 
New York, N. y. 





depression, has involved capital expen- 
ditures since 1921 of over $8,500,000,- 
000 and has resulted in the improve- 
ment of thousands of miles of track, 
the modernization of shops and engine 
houses, and the placing in service of 
well over a million freight cars, and 
more than 18,000 locomotives and 
26,000 passenger cars. 

In 1921 the operating cost of pro- 
ducing transportation equivalent to 
moving a ton of freight a thousand 
miles was $10.78. By 1935 it had 
been reduced to $6.63, a saving of 
39%, or, on the basis of 282 billion 
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tally, the average hourly earnings of 
railway labor in 1936 were almost 
4% higher than in 1929 and average 
annual earnings were substantially the 
same as in 1929, in spite of a 15% de- 
cline in the cost of living in this seven 
year period. 

The reduction in operating costs is 
the result rather of better plant and 
equipment, better methods, and greater 
efficiency all along the line. 

It has been estimated (by Mr. M. J. 
Gormley, Exec. Ass’t to the President, 
Ass’n of American Railroads), that be- 
cause of increased efficiency in move- 
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ment and more prompt handling by 
shippers in loading and unloading, the 
number of freight cars required to han- 
dle even the peak 1929 traffic volume 
has been reduced by at least 300,000, 
with a resultant annual saving consid- 
erably in excess of $100,000,000. From 
1922 to 1936 the average miles trav- 
elled per freight car per day on Class 
I railroads increased by 31%§ while 
the average capacity of freight cars in- 
creased by 12%. 

Freight locomotive fuel consumption 
per thousand gross ton miles (weight 
of locomotive and tender included) de- 
creased by 27%, from 163-lbs. in 1922 
to 119-lbs. in 1936 in spite of increased 
speeds with resultant saving in fuel 
cost for the fourteen-year period esti- 
mated at considerably more than half 
a billion dollars. In the same period, 
fuel consumption per passenger-train 
car mile was reduced by 15%. 

The employment of mechanical aids 
in track surfacing and track laying has 
doubled and trebled labor efficiency. 
On the lines of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road alone the use since 1932 of a de- 
tector car to locate transverse fissures 
and other defects in rails has resulted 
in an annual saving of approximately 
$400,000 by enabling the removal of 
only such rails as are actually defective, 
and has reduced the accident hazard 
by detecting fissures which could not 
be located by ordinary inspection. 

In these and a multitude of other 
ways, by the investment of billions of 
dollars and through the employment 
of all the resources of modern science 
and experience in the perfection of 
equipment and the improvement of op- 
erating technique, the railroads are giv- 
ing the country today a vastly improved 
service, more speedy, more dependable, 
more convenient, more complete than 
ever before, and at materially reduced 
rates. 

The safety record of the railroads is 
well known. Fatal accidents to pas- 
sengers are now less than 10% of what 
they were in 1922. 

It is particularly appropriate to con- 
sider on this occasion the significance 
to business of this progress in railroad- 
ing. The saving in the country’s 
freight and passenger bill can be meas- 
ured in terms of dollars, but it is more 
difficult accurately to appraise the dol- 
lar value of the improvements in rail- 
road service. 

Important savings have been made 
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in the costs of loss and damage to 
freight in shipment and in demurrage, 
but these are minor savings when com- 
pared with those that stem from the 
reduction of inventories made possible 
by the speed and dependability of mod- 
ern freight service. 

I think I can safely say that many 
of our major industries, and I have in 
mind the automobile industry as an 
outstanding example, could not have 
achieved their present high state of de- 
velopment without the modernized 
freight service which permits the sched- 
uling of materials practically from the 
point of origin to the assembly line. 
The modern automobile could not be 
built in Detroit without tremendously 
increased investment except for modern 
railroad service. It is hard to see how 
the assembly plants in other parts of 
the country could be economically op- 
erated without the daily deliveries of 
each part to the assembly line. 

The direct monetary savings in re- 
quired storage facilities and carrying 
charges—interest, insurance, taxes, etc. 
—resulting from the reduced inven- 
tories made possible in every line of 
business by our modern freight service 
are enormous, 

In January and February, 1930, the 
Railway Age published the results of 
a survey on improvements in railway 
service, including the comments of 100 
large concerns engaged in almost every 
line of commerce and industry in the 
United States, and an article by Mr. 
George R. Meyercord, one time Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Manufacturers As- 
sociation, in which he estimated the re- 
duction in the ratio of total inventories 
to sales of all manufacturing industries 
in the United States from 1920 to 1929 
was equivalent, on the basis of 1929 
sales volume, to an inventory reduc- 
tion of nearly 5 billion dollars, with 
an attendant saving in annual carry- 
ing charges of $1,220,000,000. 

These savings, through competition, 
have been passed along to the man and 
woman in the street and thereby the 
railroads have contributed to the im- 
provement of the standard of living of 
the American people. Incidentally, 
more than half of the 42% increase 
in average freight train speed since 
1922 has taken place since 1929. 

I have recently inquired of a num- 
ber of different business firms, includ- 
ing those covered by the Railway Age’s 
survey of 1930, as to the effects of im- 
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proved railway service on their inven- 
tories. The replies have been unani- 
mous in stating that it has continued 
to lead to substantal reductions, al- 
though only a few had the temerity to 
estimate it in fixed percentages. “The 
lowest was 10% and the highest, a 
contractor, 90%. 

By permitting a reduction in inven- 
tory requirements, improved railroad 
service has contributed toward a dimi- 
nution of the speculative risk involved 
in the accumulation of inventories far 
ahead of immediate requirements. 

The speed, reliability, flexibility and 
low cost of modern freight service has 
brought the consumer nearer to the 
producer, it has widened the economic 
sales territory and has brought it about 
that the latest styles of merchandise 
can now be placed on the sales counter 
in outlying districts almost simultane- 
ously with their appearance in the 
larger cities, and at substantially the 
same prices. It has contributed to the 
stabilization of production and. employ- 
ment, and has increased the efficiency 
of all production and distribution. 

And this development is not without 
significance from the credit point of 
view. You gentlemen have seen how 
it has facilitated your activities. It 
has helped to reduce credit risks by 
permitting reduction of inventories and 
working capital requirements, and has 


facilitated the more rapid turnover of 
goods, thus permitting the shortening 
of credit terms. 

Moreover, the increased speed, con- 
venience, and comfort of passenger 
travel on the railroads, which more 
than ever before takes you to your des- 
tination with a minimum of wasted 
time and delivers you there refreshed 
and ready for the day’s work, must be 
of material assistance to you in ob- 
taining that first-hand picture of local 
conditions that present day conditions 
require. 

On the other hand, as a result of 
this development, you have seen your 
problems multiplied. Not only because 
of the widening of markets and broad- 
ening of your credit field, but also be- 
cause the time you have to make deci- 
sions on credit extension has been re- 
duced. If a buyer knows he can get 
physical delivery tomorrow morning, 
he is unwilling to wait 24 hours while 
you check his credit rating. 

Through the reduction in time re- 
quired to secure possession of merchan- 
dise the dangers of fraud are increased. 
Constant vigilance on your part is 
needed. The work of your organiza- 
tion as a centralized source of credit 
information is today more than ever 
vital to the country. Without you, 
business at its modern tempo could 
hardly exist. 
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Is unemployment incurable? 


troversies which have produced 

grave disorders and even death by 

violence. It’s a strange circum- 
stance, however, that these quarrels 
are not over wages, hours of labor, or 
working conditions, but center about 
the question as to who shall be the 
boss of labor. It is a triune conflict in 
which two labor organizations and in- 
dustry are involved. Capital is try- 
ing to keep the breath of life in its 
own body, while two labor organiza- 
tions battle as to which shall have 
charge of the impending funeral. 

The tumult and the shouting are 
really less dangerous than they seem. 
The radical always loses out eventu- 
ally in an American labor quarrel. 
John Lewis will either modify and 
become constructive, or join the shades 
of Powderly and Big Bill Haywood. 

Controversy is doubtless proceeding 
to a critical point which will bring 
labor and industry to a new crisis, out 
of which will come for the safety of 
us all an incorporated industry. 

The real menace of the industrial 
situation is still in the unsolved prob- 
lem of unemployment. Although the 
industrial demand for labor has ex- 
ceeded the high point of 1929, and 
there is now a shortage of labor, we 
see unemployment growing steadily. 
As industrial employment grows, we 
hear of an increasing demand for un- 
employment relief. 

At Washington the President is ask- 
ing for the right to spend at will $1,- 
500,000,000 for unemployment relief, 
at the very hour when industry wants 
more men, and agriculture is asking 
for harvest hands. 

We have spent $20,000,000,000 on 
the problem of unemployment, and not 
a dollar to solve the problem itself. 
Who are these unemployed, and why 
are they thus unemployed at a time 
when there is an unsatisfied demand 
for labor? 

We are all familiar, of course, with 
the demand that has been made con- 
stantly during the past two and a half 


Fi period is full of labor con- 
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years for a census of the unemployed. 
There has been before the President 
for many months a petition signed by 
leaders of his own official family that 
this census be put off no longer. 

Many estimates have been made 
upon those who are still unemployed. 
They range from 9,000,000 to 11,000,- 
000. Miss Perkins sometimes uses 
10,000,000, and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor sometimes uses 12,000,- 
000. But who are they? 


Thank you, 
one and all. 


We wish to acknowledge our appre- 
ciation of publications which in recent 
months have reprinted articles from 
“Credit and Financial Management”. 
Among these are: 

“Business Digest’’ which carried 
“Two years and six months”, from our 
January issue, by E. B. Moran. 

he same publication carried the 
editorial on “Par value checks’ by 
Henry H. Heimann in the May issue. 

Articles have also been republished 
by ‘Leather Goods Bulletin,”’ a monthly 
publication in that field, and “The 
Management Review,’ which is pub- 
lished by the American Management 
Association as well as by “Office 
Appliances”. 


An industrial survey by an authentic 
fact-finding institution recently esti- 
mated that there are 1,500,000 domes- 
tic servants drawing $48 a month on 
a theoretical six hour day, five days a 
week. And there is a shortage of 
hired girls. They estimate that there 
are 2,000,000 agricultural assistants 
drawing $48 a month on unemploy- 
ment relief, and there is a shortage of 
labor in every one of the great harvest 
fields in America. 


In my state, within the last twe 
months, millions of dollars have been 
spent for combines, because there was 
no human labor in sight to harvest the 
wheat... The fact-finding report indi- 
cates that there are something like 
4,500,000 casual and seasonal labor, 
unskilled and partly skilled, who draw 
from $48 to $72 a month on work re- 
lief. And yet after an unexpectedly 
heavy snow storm in Kansas, the 
mayors of various cities asked the citi- 
zens to get out and cooperate with 
each other to clean snow from the 
streets. The casual labor which was 
drawing money on work relief was not 
available. . 

The challenge to us is in the fact 
that this list grows like a cancer. The 
WPA supervisors pursue the same pol- 
icy everywhere. They let it be known 
that when a man leaves the WPA pay- 
roll to take private employment, he 
will not be able to get back on relief 
without great delay and even uncer- 
tainty. 

The political administration of the 
unemployment relief problem has 
therefore taken the seasonal, the do- 
mestic, the agricultural, and the cas 
ual labor of the country, which never 
have enjoyed an industrial status, and 
made of it a list of permanently un- 
employed. 

There was a day when seasonal un- 
employment took care of itself through 
odd jobs and the kindly assistance of 
relatives. “Today there are no families 
assisting their poor relations; there are 
no people living on odd jobs, and the 
unemployment relief rolls grow with 
the development of the ease by which 
a man may make the government re- 
sponsible for his living. 

The situation has grown just as the 
dole grew in England under the So- 
cialist Labor party in the days when 
unemployment was handled in Eng- 
land as a political issue. It will grow 
in this country until the administra- 
tion of relief is taken out of politics 
and placed, as it finally was in Eng- 
land, under a. civil service. 
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@ This article won first prize—Class A—in the second J. H. Tregoe Memorial Essay Competition 


Gates ajar! 


by C. A. TERBUSH, Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You are the credit executive of 
your business. You may have any 

\y title from that of Vice President 

to that of Credit Manager. You 
are the one to whom the details of 
credit routine and of credit manage- 
ment are entrusted. You are experi- 
enced and practiced through long serv- 
ice with your company and perhaps 
your entire business life has been lived 
in one company or at least in the same 
industry. The ordinary situations that 
arise in credit and collection work flow 
smoothly through your capable hands, 
and in the unusual situations your 
judgment and common sense cause you 
to hue to the proper line. You enjoy 
the respect of your own officials and 
throughout the trade you are well and 
favorably known. 

Perhaps you are in a manufacturing 
business; perhaps your concern is a 
wholesaler. Either will answer for 
our purpose, although some of the com- 
ments to follow apply more fully to 
a wholesale business. You may handle 
hardware, or sporting goods, or auto 
accessories, or drugs, or electrical sup- 
plies, or any of the apparel lines, hats, 
shoes, haberdasher wares or millinery. 
You are in one of these businesses and 
have retail stores for customers. These 
retail stores could and often do use one 
house as a source of supply for the bulk 
of their stock. 

One of your successful salesmen 
brings to headquarters a prospect who 
wishes to open a new store. The sales- 
man is one of the older men, a real 
producer, whose word and judgment 
you consider reliable. He is popular 
with the organization and with his 
customers. The prospective  store- 
keeper seems reasonably stable. He 
has a proportionate amount in cash re- 
sources and can meet your average re- 
quirements as to terms of payment. 





You complete the arrangements. Every- 
body is satisfied. ‘The new customer 
is pleased, the executives welcome the 
new account, the salesman is glad to 
have the new outlet, and you, yourself, 
feel deserving of a little pat on the back 
for your own prominent share in the 
negotiations. 

That is the occasion in which you 
have just shared and which is being 
re-enacted throughout commercial 
America; it is being repeated day after 
day, week after week, month after 
month, and year after year. 

The purpose of this article, Mr. 
Credit Executive, is to inquire if you 
really have not come somewhat short 
of your complete duty in this incident? 
Did you bring your knowledge of the 
business trend in your industry into the 


consideration of this case? Were you 
thinking of the best interests of the 
loyal customers already on your books? 
Did you keep in mind the best inter- 
est of the new customer embarking on 
a business career? Did you think of 
what was best for business in general ? 

Here comes the primary answer: 
What idea are you advancing? Are 
you suggesting that we place a definite 
restraint on trade? We do not en- 
courage men to enter business on a 
“shoe string.” We do not finance any 
attempt to break into business. We 
do not handle such a case on credit 
terms. ‘There must be a large per- 
centage of cash with new stock orders; 
we often require one hundred per cent. 
cash or adequate security. This par- 
ticular man has the money and he also 
has something that must be satisfied, 
a “store-of-his-own” complex. If we 
do not sell him this assortment of mer- 
chandise, some one else will, and his 
own interest may not be so well con- 
sidered. Should we turn good-paying 
business away, and let it go to com- 
petitors? What kind of an inspiration 
would it be to our sales force to feel 
that if they dig up a new prospect, the 
Credit Department will not handle 
him? 

In answer to that, Mr. Credit Ex- 
ecutive, let’s look below the surface 
somewhat. ‘The depression years are 
still within our easy recollection. Dur- 
ing that period the business of your 
house was very unsatisfactory in every 
way, in sales volume, in price range, in 
net result. Your business result went 
badly into the “red” and it stayed there. 
You were obliged to reduce wages and 
salaries. Why should that be neces- 
sary in an old-established business? Why 
should not your concern go through 
“bad” times with a fairly satisfactory 
result? 
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The usual answer is “too much com- 
petition.” Standards are not upheld. 
Improper practices creep in and are 
condoned and followed. Retailers say 
there are too many retail stores in their 
lines. In an effort to get and to keep 
trade storekeepers will unwisely cut 
prices, and unwisely extend credit 
terms. Their margin is barely suf- 
ficient with full prices and quick re- 
turn of their money. ‘They cannot ab- 
sorb the losses which come with these 
practices and become unable to pay 
their bills. Your retail customers in 
their neighborhood ask for special price 
consideration so they can compete with 
these other stores. Your retail outlets 
are no longer your own customers. 
They shop around for prices, and in 
order to keep your own trade flowing 
through, you become a price-cutter as 
much as your competitor. You feel 
you are doing it in self-defense and for 
a short time. You comfort yourself 
with the thought you are keeping the 
wheels turning, that you are helping to 
carry the overhead, and that you can 
make your profit on some other items. 
Perhaps all this is indeed necessary, 
but, Mr. Credit Executive, why is it 
necessary, and did you help to make 
it so? 

Take the case of this man you have 
just helped to open a store. In your 
judgment will he make a success? Just 
how long will he last? One year? 
Two years? Will he stick it out until 
he gets established, or will he call in 
relatives to help arrange a profitable 
failure? 

Is there enough demand in his loca- 
tion to support another store, or will 
it simply divide what business there is 
and make it more difficult for all of 
them to get along? How many retail 
customers have you in that territory al- 
ready, stores long established who dis- 
count bills and give no trouble? Isn’t 
the volume they give you enough to 
make you hesitate about upsetting that 
situation? Don’t they deserve your 
protection? 

True enough, the store may get there 
anyway, but if it is not going to be the 
right kind of a store, you don’t have 
to be a party to it. 

And what plans are you making for 
the next depression? "What help are 
you contributing to keep it farther 
away, or toward keeping its peak 
lower? When this recurring section 
of the cycle is again upon you, what 








The second J. H. Tregoe Memorial 
Prize Essay Contest winners were 
announced at the 42nd Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Credit Men in Chicago in June. In the 
July issue of Credit and Financial 
Management we presented the prize 
essay in Class pen to Junior and 
Senior students in colleges of business 
administration. It was entitled ‘“Person- 
al Finance Companies” and was written 
by Frederick A. Lambert, Jr. of Col- 
umbus, Ohio, a Senior in Commerce 
College, Ohio State University. 

' An interesting side-light in connec- 
tion with this month's essay is the fact 
that Mr. TerBush won third place in 
Class A in the first contest last year. 





will you have done toward keeping the 
valley from sinking to a new low 
record? 

No one wants the next liquidation 
period to be as severe as the latest one, 
and no one wants his own experience 
in it to necessitate the drastic steps re- 
quired in the one of recent memory. 
Very well, let’s resolve that so far as 
we are concerned, there won’t be any 
more stores anywhere than are needed 
to supply the community, and especially 
no more stores that will have to “fold 
up” and through one method or an- 
other throw distressed goods on the 
local market to hold down your sales 
and those of your customers. 

Why shoud not some sacrifice be 
made in good times, whether of busi- 
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ness volume or of profit, to help lessen 
the extent of the bad times? During 
the boom times prior to 1929 all re- 
straints were thrown aside, and «ll 
old lessons were disregarded. The 
game was to “follow the leader.” Why 
lag behind when simply by borrowing 
money one could have a nice new fac- 
tory. The tendency was all for taking 
advantage of “cheap money” and get 
whatever you seemed to need or might 
need, to issue stocks or bonds and ex- 
pand business. Bond issues were urged 
on municipalities for all kinds of im- 
provements, and after streets were re- 
paved, sewage systems installed, gas, 
electric light and water plants all re- 
modeled, why then why not a new 
town hall in keeping with the dignity 
of a growing community. 

Manufacturing and merchandising 
did not lag behind. High powered 
sales efforts loaded up the merchants’ 
shelves with bigger quantities sold at 
larger discounts, and with combina- 
tions of this and special deals of that. 

Then when the business tide went 
out, misery came in. Goods remained 
on hand instead of moving out to the 
trade. Merchandise bills could not be 
discounted, nor paid at maturity, nor 
at a considerable time after maturity. 
Taxes could not be collected. Loans 
could not be repaid. Interest payments 
could not be met. Bond issues were in 
default. And sentiment gradually 
crystallized in favor of relieving the 
burden of the debt. Business had 
danced but it couldn’t pay the fiddler. 
Legislation made it easier for indivi- 
duals, for corporations, and for mu- 
nicipalities to escape the full payment 
of their debts. The premium was not 
on good management, but on bad man- 
agement. 


It seems worth while to put forth 
an effort to avoid such distress in the 
future. If business drops so low be- 
cause it first climbs so high, how much 
better it would be if business did not 
attempt the topmost peaks. To look 
carefully over your list of old custom- 
ers, and to consider carefully the new 
customers you add may not seem much 
of a remedy, but it is at least a start, 
and it is a start which the Credit Ex- 
ecutive can pioneer. 


Why not select now that better class 
of trade through whom to push your 
goods? They will pay you better, they 
will buy more from you, and when de- 
pressions come they will be the least 
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aftected, their payments will continue 
with the greater regularity, their own 
loca! trade will be the least affected, 
and they will call upon you for the 
least amount of help. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure 
and such a policy will pay big divi- 
dends. 

But if, in good times, you take every 
customer that comes and cultivate them 
all equally, then when “winter” comes 
youll be spread out and an extreme 
slowing up in your receivables will not 
only cause concern but will be serious. 
Your customers will be calling for help 
and you will have entirely too much 
in frozen receivables. For you just 
have to carry them, there is really no 
way to force collection except by legal 
measures, and they are against general 
policy during such times. Many cus- 
tomers can “get by” on payments in 
“good times” who could not hope to 
continue on a satisfactory basis in “bad 
times.” Why not weed them out now 
instead of then? What benefit is there 
to take them on now and drop them off 
then? Such a turnover of customers 
is expensive. The inflation of sales in 
good times does not give a benefit to 
compensate for the deflation of receiv- 
ables and inventory in bad times. 


Labor unions negotiate wage scales 
and working conditions in which all 
their members share and which it is the 
duty of all its members to uphold. 
They determine periods of apprentice- 
ship which must be served before full 
credentials are given and thus preserve 


a standard of skilled labor. 


One who wishes to become a dentist 
must educate himself in the theory and 
practice of dentistry and qualify be- 
fore he can open an office. One who 
wishes to become a physician must fol- 
low a prescribed course of study and 
qualify for the right to minister to 
human ills. The standard for Bar 
examinations is high and the success- 
ful applicants becoming fewer. ‘The 
qualifications for a C.P.A. are like- 
wise high and several years apprentice- 
ship must be served before it can be 
used. 

This is an age of new thoughts and 
new actions, so this one should not be 
so startling;—Why shouldn’t there be 
a measure of protection for the retail 
store? There is nothing to prevent an 
untrained, poorly advised man from 
opening up anywhere and running wild 
on prices and policies to the detriment 
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of other seasoned, well-behaved stores 
and, in the long run to the harm of 
the community. It is true that the 
dentist, the physician, the attorney, and 
the C.P.A. may also open up a place 
of business whether they are needed 
just there or not, just the same as may 
a retail business. The point is, they 
must be qualified first, whereas the new 
storekeeper may never have had a store, 
nor been employed in one, nor have any 
knowledge of the line of goods he in- 
tends to handle, nor any idea of ac- 
counting with the consequent ability to 
know if and why he is losing money. 

And why should not retail business 
be protected in some measure against 
this bug-a-boo of unintelligent compe- 
tition, from those who commit business 
suicide, from that class of stores whose 
short unsuccessful careers hold down 
the average life of a retail business to 
a few short years. 

One cannot be a plumber till the 
other plumbers think you are qualified, 
and the same is true of many kinds of 
workmen. One cannot as a new news- 
paper in a community even secure the 
services of a universal news distributing 
service without the concurrent vote of 
the other already established subscriber- 
newspapers of that city. The idea, 
therefore is not new, why not take steps 
to extend it to have the qualifications of 
a new storekeeper passed upon? 

Don’t you think some such restric- 
tion would be a stabilizing influence 
and won’t you put yourself into a frame 
of mind to judge a new account by the 
effect it will have on your own business, 
your own prestige, your own popularity, 
and the long-range benefit or detriment 
to your own house? 

And until you can join with the Sales 
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Executive and the Management Ex- 
ecutive in working out a settled policy 
as to sales outlets, also a settled policy 
as to activity during successive periods 
of business ups and downs, your Credit 
Department will remain the ordinary, 
average Credit Department. That is 
you will gather your facts and figures 
and you will with the added experience 
of each passing year be better able to 
judge the credit matter coming before 
you, you will have the power to say 
“yes” or “no” in most cases, but you 
will remain a “record” department. 
You may create routine and system, 
you may make skilled comparisons with 
statement analysis, you-may under- 
stand the significance of the “ups” and 
“downs” in the statements of your cus- 
tomers, but your department is still 
only a sort of high class archive into 
which facts can be thrown and classi- 
fied. 

And the Sales Department is still 
the driving force of the business and 
you still follow, pointing out where 
they made a mistake sometimes, and 
sometimes predicting where the damage 
will be done, but still you follow where 
they lead. And in good times the 
Sales Executive will insist on a quota 
of sales increase and the quota will: 
somehow be approximately arrived at, 
whether the result of it all be bene- 
ficial or otherwise. ‘Thus your Sales 
Department together with all the other 
Sales Departments of the country will 
again feverishly push business levels 
upward and upward. Then when there 
are no longer sufficient supports to hold 
up this volume, which has become a 
false, inflated index of consumption, 
there comes again the collapse, with its 
big loss on inventory, (Cont. on p. 29) 
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Manufacturers 
By in net sales showed noticeable 
Vj 






improvement in June 1937 from 

June 1936 while the rate of col- 

lections on accounts receivable re- 
mained unchanged over the period for 
the group of manufacturers reporting 
in the monthly joint study of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
This is a continuation of the gains in 
sales recorded by this group of manu- 
facturers for each month since Janu- 
ary 1936 when compared with the 
same month in the previous year. 

The total net sales of the 547 manu- 
facturers throughout the country re- 
porting in June 1937 registered an in- 
crease of 11.7 percent from June 1936. 
Without adjustment for seasonal in- 
fluences, June 1937 sales registered a 
decrease of 7.5 percent from May of 
this year. 

Total sales increased in June 1937 
over the same month last year for all 
of the 15 industry groups shown in 
the report except iron and steel and 
their products, which decrease was due, 
undoubtedly, to strike conditions pre- 
vailing in this industry during June 
1937. The increases ranged from 1.9 
percent for food and kindred products 
to 31.3 percent for forest products. 
The increases in June 1937 sales over 
June 1936 for leather and its products; 
and rubber products also were high, the 
increases ranging around 30 percent. 

Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted by 485 
manufacturers for June 1937 averaged 
the same as for June a year ago but 
above May this year. During June 
this year and last year the manufac- 
turers reporting collected 81 percent of 
their accounts receivable outstanding on 
the first of those months as compared 
with 78 percent collected during May 
of this year. 














































































































































































































































CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The business thermometer: 


Manufacturers and wholesalers sales and collec- 


tions show rise over year ago in June, 1937 





In reflecting the average experience 
of the reporting establishments the 
median percentage has been selected as 
the most suitable average. ‘This aver- 
age gives equal weight to all firms re- 
gardless of the volume of business done 
as the figure is obtained by arranging 
the individual collection percentages in 
order of size and selecting the middle 
item. This procedure tends to mini- 
mize fluctuations. 

Only 4 of the 15 industry groups 
shown reported a higher average col- 
lection percentage for June 1937 than 
for June 1936. The leather and its 
products group registered the greatest 
relative increase in collections over this 
period. 

The highest collection percentages 
were reported by the meat packing in- 
dustry, the figures for each of the three 
months covered exceeding 100 percent, 
indicating that customers of these firms 
took less than 30 days on the average 
to pay for their purchases. 


Wholesalers 


Value of wholesale trade increased 
noticeably in June 1937 from June 
1936 and collections on accounts re- 
ceivable were made at a higher rate 
over this period, according to reports 
of wholesalers in the monthly joint 
study of the National Association of 
Credit Men and the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce. 

Total net sales of 1,105 reporting 
wholesalers increased 14.6 percent in 
June 1937 from June 1936, a continua- 
tion of a change recorded for every 
month since the beginning of the study 
in January 1936. Without adjust- 
ment for seasonal influences, June 1937 
sales registered an increase of about 3 
percent from May of this year. 

All of the wholesale trade groups 
shown in this report had increased sales 


in June this year over the same month 
last year with durable and semi-durable 
goods showing the most favorable im- 
provement and consumption goods the 
least favorable improvement. The in. 
creases ranged from 5.2 percent for 
farm products (consumer goods) to 
37.8 percent for machinery, equipment 
and supplies. Electrical goods and 
metal wholesalers each had increases in 
sales exceeding 30 percent. In com- 
parison with May 1937, 12 of the 
groups showed increases and 9 showed 
decreases. 

Results presented separately by cer- 
tain geographical regions indicate that 
sales in June as compared with June 
a year ago increased in most all sections 
of the country for the wholesale trade 
groups shown. Increases greatly in ex- 
cess of the average for certain trades 
were shown in a number of regions, 
particularly in the East North Central 
and Pacific States. 

Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable submitted by 684 
wholesalers were higher in June this 
year than in June last year and May 
this year. In June 1937, 74.9 percent 
of accounts receivable were collected as 
compared with 72.2 for June last year 
and 72.5 percent for May this year. 

Eight of the 20 wholesale groups 
reporting showed a higher average col- 
lection percentage for June 1937 than 
for June 1936. The greatest relative 
increase in collections from a year ago 
was registered by wholesalers of metals. 

The highest collection percentage for 
June 1937 was shown by the meats and 
meat products group, the median collec- 
tion figures being 143.7 percent for that 
month. This percentage indicates that 
customers of these firms took less than 
thirty days on the average during June 
to pay for their purchases. 

Detailed figures are presented in the 
following tables and charts: 
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Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


WHOLESALERS in 21 kinds of business June 1937 












- Sales reported Percent* of collections dur- 
Number of Number of | ing month to accounts receiv- 
Kinds of business firms Thousands of dollars firms | able at nning of month 
— May June June May ao —s Median percen 
- 1936 1937 1937 1936 1937 June 1937Wune 1936 |May 1937 
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Dry & 
NS Bins ai aldo ieh selena dovsncscecevey 
Farm products (consumer goods)............++++seeeeeee: 
Furniture and house furnishings...................0e0005 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ............... 
the OO ND oks ovcacnds-c cues pshascessesse ges 
Hardwa8e........-escccesccccccccccscsceccscescscccceveees 
Jewelry and optical goods. .............ceeeeceeeeeeeeeees 
Leather and shoe findings... ........ceeeeeeecceeeeeeeeees 
Lumber and building material................... Reswaecs 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical... .. 
i Ate Sa Eas cag cE paeuesiadetcenhetnciecs ecuae 
en cco nee bah eee he cps shacks oe keees 
A a 5 + cnn nakens oe teuswneencs x04 
Petroleum and its products**................ a waeaaenesend 
Plumbing and heating equipment and supplies........... 
RN IN OE ON ns yc ccccne dats racaccecdeveeseos's 
Miscellaneous, total........... Febesbenccovccvecsecspeoees 
Beer, wine and spirituous liquors**..................- 


Teer e eee ee eee errr ee eee eee eee eee eee) 
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+ 5.9 1,915 1,722 1,809 33 

—24.5 697 567 923 9 

+ 1.8 16,217 14,062 15,923 22 

‘ + 2.9 17,682 16,121 17,177 96 
+11.2 + 1.4 11,327 10,183 11,170 40 
+36.8 — 0.8 12,222 8,934 12,322 34 
+ 5.2 + 8.5 3,596 3,418 3,314 20 
+15.4 + 0.6 2,211 2,537 22 
+ 8.1 + 8.5 25,741 25,643 158 
+ 9.4 —0.1 7,832 8,571 14 
+20.2 + 3.6 15,991 18,543 53 
+10.4 — 2.4 546 618 _ 
0.0 — 3.9 237 244 12 

+ 7.5 —1.7 1,085 1,186 14 
+37.8 + 5.9 2,665 3,470 24 
+31.2 +10.7 401 475 9 
+23 .2 — 6.0 1,558 2,041 8 
+15.7 — 1.2 3,656 4,282 43 
+23.7 + 6.4 3,030 3,523 34 
+ 9.6 + 6.7 798 820 8 
+ 7.6 — 5.9 5,101 5,832 31 
+14.6 144,285 | 125,859 | 140,423 684 














71.0 70.0 70.0 
57.4 62.0 58.1 
45.5 50.0 42.0 
75.0 76.4 74.2 
45.6 46.2 43.7 
83.2 85.5 82.0 
122.2 117.5 113.0 
51.8 52.5 50.6 
101.5 99.8 99.2 
143.7 129.3 131.0 
58.2 57.0 56.1 
42.0 42.0 40.0 
69.4 66.7 67.0 
67.7 68.8 70.5 
91.0 73.0 83.0 
61.3 63.8 66.5 
75.5 73.0 73.5 
63.6 63.9 62.0 
100.0 119.2 103.9 
70.0 74.6 70.0 
74.9 72.5 





*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts receivable at 
beginning of month. The wide differences existing between the percentages for various kinds of business are due principally to variations in terms of sales, 


**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately; figures now included with Miscellaneous. 





Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting 


MANUFACTURERS in 


15 industries June 1937 


Percent* of collections dur- 


Sales reported 


Industry 


Food and kindred products, total...............e.eeeeees 
Confectionery. ............ pecesecsedsseccecoccocesocecs 
Flour, cereals and other mill products................ 
I en va chuhan Sentence neasbtievene soaecen 

Textiles and their products, total..............seeeeceeees 
Clothing, men’s, except hats... ...........cceccesees: 
Clothing, women’s, except millinery.................- 
ee aca casee bie eneeweeeeed 

i i Gace davachedcu sheen en so0 son vines 
ty ee a aes inindaienbubetc eh aap Xen 
Lumber, timberandother miscellaneous forest products 

Paper and allied products, total...............eeeeeeeeees 
PEE, WINE, WON BOD. oc cccccssciccccccessceseeces 
at boxes and other paper products. ..............- 
WH DOME. ....cccsccoes nt aasenace’s es W ein anod ones sey 

Printing, publishing and allied industries................ 

Chemicals and allied products, total... ............0.0005+ 
Paints and varnishes................. aoe ean eb ae aieewe 
Pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines.......... 

oa. os onde g sks 606580 0b gc erecercease 

Rubber prod 

Leather and its 


Hardware. ........cccccccscccssccccvecsesscscccoceces 
Stoves, ranges and steam heating apparatus.......... 
Other iron and steel products 
Non-ferrous metals and their products................+++: 
Machinery, not including transportation equi ment, total 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies......... 
Other machinery: Semiay SG Ganinsaeabecowan 
Motor-vehicle bash cweet Onderson cengncescesensoereses 
PEND PER chi ce'es ocbcdecteverseshsaceuests 


eee meee eee eee eee eee eeee 











Number of | June 1937 percent- Number of 
firms age change from: Thousands of dollars firms 
— June May June June May a arens 

as 1936 | 1937 1937 1936 | — ee 
123 + 1.9 — 3.1 24,064 23,625 24,834 89 
41 +10.2 —10.6 2,640 2,396 10 
16 —1.0 — 5.4 5,915 5,977 16 
15 + 9.9 + 1.7 4,666 4,246 15 
74 +11.3 — 8.6 11,917 10,705 67 
19 —12.6 —38.5 1,370 1,567 14 
15 + 4.5 + 2.4 1,288 1,232 15 
12 +11.3 — 8.6 11,917 10,705 13 
32 +31.2 — 3.2 2,551 1,943 25 
22 +26.0 — 8.3 1,661 1,318 15 
10 +42.4 + 8.1 8 625 10 
59 +54.7 — 1.6 10,399 8,338 51 
13 +13.9 + 2.8 3,551 3,118 il 
29 +32.3 + 1.0 6,281 4,748 27 
17 +20.1 —36.9 567 472 13 
9 + 7.1 — 2.3 483 451 9 
39 +16.0 — 3.9 10,593 9,134 39 
19 +14.2 + 2.5 4,761 4,168 19 
il + 2.6 + 1.3 1,150 1,121 11 
14 +15.7 + 1.1 44,125 38,135 14 
7 +26.9 + 3.9 2,485 1,959 7 
28 +31.0 + 0.7 8,616 6,579 27 
19 +32.8 — 4.8 6,274 4,726 18 
16 +23.3 + 2.3 8,390 é 20 
48 —15.1 —34.3 26,363 31,033 45 
10 +32.4 + 0.2 3,110 2349 il 
6 +73.3 — 5.0 868 501 5 
32 —20.6 —33_0 22,385 28,183 29 
ll +25.8 — 2.5 4,258 3,385 12 
46 +25.3 + 0.2 34,840 27,798 43 
17 +30.0 —0.4 23,647 18,190 19 
29 +16.5 + 1.5 11,193 9,608 24 
ll +25.4 — 7.9 5,115 4,079 10 
30 +14.9 — 43 6,801 5,920 27 
547 +11.7 7.5 201,000 179.888 217,298 485 





ing month to accounts receiv- 
able at beginning of month 


Median percentages 
June 1937jJune 1936 {May 1937 














113.0 112.0 
118.0 112.0 
123.4 114.0 
184.0 189.9 
66.2 61.1 
60.5 51.5 
72.9 67.3 
60.3 y 59.2 
66.0 67.0 60.0 
65.0 63.8 60.0 
76.4 78.6 61.9 
85.0 84.7 85.0 
89.4 90.0 90.0 
90.1 88.6 89.0 
43.8 54.4 52.0 
61.0 84.0 66.0 
67.6 70.9 71.9 
60.0 66.5 71.0 
65.0 66.0 64.0 
83.1 90.5 82.1 
73.2 84.4 77.1 
67.0 58.5 58.0 
54.0 53.5 50.9 
80.1 85.5 78.2 
85.0 86.6 85.3 
79.0 86.0 78.4 
48.0 50.9 37.0 
88.0 93.0 89.0 
84.3 84.7 80.7 
83.0 89.2 79.3 
87.0 92.0 86.0 
76.3 84.8 73.5 
88.7 90.6 88.2 
68.6 68.5 69.0 
81.0 81.0 78.0 


*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts receivable at 


beginning of month. 


**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately; figures now included with industry group total. 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN SALES OF 547 MANUFACTURERS PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN SALES OF 1105 WHOLESALERS IN 











— 
IN 15 INDUSTRIES 21 KINDS OF BUSINESS 
JUNE 1937 COMPARED WITH JUNE 1936 JUNE 1937 COMPARED WITH JUNE 1936 
KIND OF BUSINESS % Decrease % Increase 
INDUSTRY % Decrease % Increase : a 20 es Se 
20 10 0 10 20 30 40 Machinery, eqmt. & supplies .+-37.8 
Forest products............ +31.3 Electrical goods. ........... +36.8 
Leather and its products. . . .+-31.0 SR en wp aken bony +31.2 Th 
Rubber products........... +26.9 Plumbg. & htg. eqmt. & spls.4-23.7 jn cc 
Non-ferr. mtls. & their prods.4-25.8 Paints and varnishes........ +23.2 21-24 
Motor-vehicle parts......... +25.4 Clthg. & frnshgs. exc. shoes. .+22.9 rega) 
rou’ 
Mehy., not incl. Trnsp. Eqmt.+-25.3 ee Tr +20.2 . 
Paper and allied products. ..+-24.7 Paper and its products...... +15.7 ie 
: 1 
Stone, clay and glass products+23 .3 Furniture............+++..- +15.4 os 
Chemicals and allied products-+16.0 Shoes aot other metaee: -- $15.3 whic 
Petroleum products......... 415.7 “ers supplies. ....... ne - “a 
Textiles and their products. . +-11.3 7 bee reer ad der! 
Print., pub. & allied indus... 7.1 Pee A Ree inte! 
ae ee Drugs and drug sundries... .+ 9.7 desi 
Miseell: — 414.9 Meats and meat products...+ 9.4 W 
NG ches naawes : 
Iron & steel & their products. —15.1 Tobacco and its products....+ 9.6 cer 
iackvegek 3 6 

Lumber and building material+- 7.5 T 

Seurce: Marketing Research Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Farm prod. (consumer goods)+ 5.2 upo 
Leather and shoe findings... 0.0 port 
Stik ban onan : res] 









































and 
. . . re 
Sales and collections on accounts receivable of reporting WWHOLE- » 
= . . . © 
SALERS in 9 kinds of business, by geographic regions June 1937 thu 
anc 
(Results shown only for those trades having a sufficient number of reports for one or more regions*) nes 
ential Sales reported sehen Percent - collections dur- 
umber of |" June 1937 percent- umber ing month to accounts receiv- 
Kind of business and region forms change from: Thousands of dollars rms =| able _at_beginning of month 
rPales = | June | May | June | June | May | collocciows |_——Median percentages 
1936 1937 1937 1936 1937 June 1937\June 1936\ May 1937 ‘ 
I oon on kn vn bichsstsseteetsuvsne 56 +11.2 + 5.9 1,915 1,722 1,809 33 71.0 70.0 70.0 = 
East North Central....... oe Q +17.0 + 4.9 386 330 368 -- a = — no 
cach i aii nian wisi Pe 30 +71 + 3.0 683 638 663 14 75.4 71.0 75.0 an 
Shoes and other footwear, total “ 44 +15 3 + 1.8 16,217 14,062 15,923 22 45.5 50.0 42.0 
Middle Atlantic............ és 12 — 3.1 —23.8 1, 1,225 1,557 a a — _ pa 
West North Central.......... os 8 +16 6 + 6.5 13,304 11,412 12,491 — _ — — : 
Drugs and drug sundries, total 128 +97 + 2.9 17,682 16,121 17,177 96 75.0 76.4 74.2 g 
eas on ce RL es innns bobo tpowenne stan bou 20 + 7.9 + 0.4 3,756 482 3,741 19 77.6 75.4 75.7 un 
ts dele ibaa hobs hbeticnstenewabenin 24 +16 0 + 9.3 3,445 2,970 3,153 14 96.0 91.5 90.0 
ube bebswchnshsessisbaycvessneuee 15 +44 + 8.1 1,978 1,895 1,829 12 86.1 85.5 84.7 
rh cea b un okkwnkhieneksntees beam 21 +13.9 + 0.4 1,545 1,357 1,539 17 73.0 76.0 76.0 ov 
UDMA ides bee benGh Wesson eur seeeean 14 +14.7 + 8.8 1 623 1,415 1,492 q 67.6 60 9 65.0 
INGER neh Shh a ceeboacncsteeensasie 17 + 1.0 —13.2 2.035 2,015 2,345 12 75.0 75.6 71.9 m 
iE feeb she keke Sionsheebhwcvcessebnbeeh ll + 9.8 + 7.5 2,566 2,338 2,387 10 67.3 64.6 61.0 m 
Didcrcsksickhibbonapeskshabna bares 6eeanee 86 +11 2 + 1.4 11,327 10,183 11,170 40 45.6 46.2 43.7 b 
ieeUWSeeN EES ESE Kbubséns ees nae souaiie 18 +20.5 —16 1,503 1,247 1,527 — = — os ' 
eat hkch deere babsnkbbessseeeateorea eaten 13 +10.4 — 3.3 1,247 1,130 1,290 oe as a= — ce 
id chanbhbehweban We seseubseceeasenl il — 3.0 —15.7 833 859 988 ~- a= oe 
SINE, <nnesravsscccseencsnccecececcces 13 —28 | —13 1,383 1,422 1,401 _ — _ _ 0 
SE ERGOT oh 5 645555 6h0us yengues bene vacnshoboootn 13 +62 —77 1,097 1,033 1,189 i) 47.0 51.0 46.0 ri 
Electrical DU. i sirnt kiutbauotnnecneneieneahbnees 100 +36.8 —0.8 12,222 8,934 12,322 34 83.2 85.5 82.0 
an cin cs ssc ecee pind te sks ckoboebel 49 +42.8 + 0.6 5.370 3,760 5,339 — — — — 1 
ee Rati ubk sk hceacnpodeps Seubsensbee enki 18 +25.9 + 1.5 2,274 1,806 2,241 16 82.1 83.4 80.7 n 
Groceries and foods, total....... 222 + 8.1 + 8.5 27,828 25,741 25,643 158 101.5 99.8 99.2 
Middle Atlantic.......... 43 +10.4 +10.9 7,146 6,475 6,442 31 98 8 97.9 98 0 
East North Central....... 39 + 6.3 +103 5,112 4,807 4,633 31 101.0 94.5 95.0 f 
West North Central...... ae 41 —1.0 + 5.8 4,476 4,522 3,231 24 104.8 111.0 108.7 
South Atlantic............. as 32 +11.9 + 7.8 2,326 2,078 2,158 21 108.3 97.0 99.5 n 
NN cs. ok on cubwenienetews wocent Si 13 + 5.8 +10 727 687 720 — — — = v 
EL, «<a i cucnctnanbies ovessoues nuts 23 + 9.7 + 2.1 3,134 2,858 3,071 17 103.4 95.0 95.5 
SE ELT Lo eis Suna pinncneueneeseteutbeensoobe 8 +16.0 + 8.4 1,599 1,378 1,475 — os —_ —_ t 
SE Ett ehs bee Jbkatpansen sesh sabeset Shubecvsnscdie 20 +14.9 +13.5 3,015 2,623 2,656 17 105.0 107.2 99.8 « 
eae i cen ess em beonene 129 +20 2 + 3.6 19,218 15,991 18,543 53 58.2 57.0 56.1 
RRS ed Ln ie ebm bane ea abbne 23 +11.2 —01 1,675 1 506 1,676 -- -- = ae 7 
EE a 14 +17.1 +50 4,307 3,679 4,102 _ — — — < 
ES EEE ES 17 + 3.6 +11.8 2,087 2,014 1,866 -- — — — : 
Te en can ke ceemasnababeus¥nudeenbin 17 +20.4 —82 1,224 1,017 1,333 15 50.4 51.0 50.1 1 
as oi. cons kvicbeeneetev aces ocnlis 15 +37.9 —54 2,016 1,462 2,131 a a — — , 
So 5 on nan. cco cbabnes ose seeees sods 15 +23 .7 + 7.0 1,610 1,302 1,504 -- — — — 
ice bk shes vaudieaniynnnconebarencne 19 +29.6 | + 6.0 5,068 3,910 4,783 14 63.9 62.1 64.0 
Paper and its PL tn. iaiGnd So bnswieensdeesedee 63 +15.7 —12 4,230 3,656 4.282 43 75.5 72.0 73.5 
A ey RE ER CR RY ape 18 +18.9 —08 1,292 1,087 1,302 — — — — 
hidedbe sEbedseanwehsneseheshsd ennbe 16 +18.6 — 1.0 1,645 1,387 1,661 15 79.7 80.0 73.5 ' 
[i tiers sce baheacre bhek ee bh beeen eee 8 +21 1 +12.4 253 209 225 a — — —_ 
Plumbing and heating equipment and supplies, total... .. 61 +23 .7 + 6.4 3,749 3,030 3,523 34 63.6 63.9 62.0 
Middle Atlantic. . . 24 +19.7 +97 972 812 886 & 60.0 59.0 59.2 
South Atlantic... 15 +14 2 +13 7 715 626 629 = — — — 
Ps ecbocecnss 9 +33.0 + 3.3 883 664 855 _ = — — 













“States comprising regions: New England (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont) 
Middle Atlantic (New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 
East North Central (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, \ msin) 
West North Central (Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota) 
bia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia 
South Central (Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi. Tennessee) 
West South Central (Arkansas, Loui oO T 


Mountain (Arizo orado, Idab: eacen Eieean ee tow Utah, Wyoming) 
oun’ Dn na, 0, MO! ew Mexico, ’ 3. 
Pacific (California, Oregon, Washington) ” 
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Disregard of Law and Order 


The National Association of Credit Men 
in convention assembled at Chicago, June 
21-24, 1937, greatly deplores the utter dis- 
regard of law and order by small minority 
groups in many communities, due to strikes 
incited in numerous instances by outside 
influences. The daily press has been full 
of accounts of civil commotion and riots 
which have resulted in serious loss of life 
and property and have prevented the or- 
derly operation of industrial plants and 
interfered with thousands of workers who 
desire to remain employed. 

We as Credit Executives are vitally con- 
cerned over this critical situation because 
of the inevitable retarding of business. 

This convention therefore urges strongly 
upon all the delegates attending, the im- 
portance of immediately appealing to their 
respective officials charged with the duty 
and responsibility of law and order en- 
forcement to the end, that, 

Order may be restored and maintained, 
thus preventing serious economic disturb- 
ance and interference with normal busi- 
ness recovery and employment. 


Undistributed Profits Tax 
on Corporations 


The National Association of Credit Men 
in convention assembled at Chicago, IIli- 
nois—June 21-24, 1937, reaffirms its views 
and position as expressed in the resolution 
passed at its Convention in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, June 12, 1936, in opposition to the 
undistributed profits tax on Corporations. 

The Association is greatly concerned 
over the unfavorable and alarming com- 
ments and the protests from many of its 
members representing all the important 
business interests over the country, con- 
cerning this section of the Revenue Act 
of 1936 (as it particularly affects Corpo- 
rations operating under Creditors agree- 
ments) which specifically prohibits the pay- 
ment of any dividends. 

The necessity of providing adequately 
for the vast commitments of our govern- 
ment is fully recognized, but we earnestly 
urge against the principle of the undis- 
tributed profits tax in its present form be- 
cause of the inequities and unfair pro- 
visions contained therein. It is our firm 
conviction that the application of this tax 
is certain to weaken the credit structure 
of the business of our country, therefore, 
Be it Resolved: 

This Association feels that it is most im- 
perative and therefore makes this earnest 
appeal that the Congress, during its pres- 
ent Session amend the Revenue Act of 
1936, so that the profits of any Corpora- 
tion, are mot disturbed by taxation, to the 
point of :— 

1. Lessening the Corporation’s ability to 
weather protracted depression periods; to 
maintain in time of slack periods, its es- 
tablished schedules of employment and to 
serve the community when the people most 
need to have in their midst, a strong insti- 
tution well fortified financially. 


Resolutions Adopted at Chicago Convention 


2. Impairing the credit structure of the 
Corporation. 

3. Preventing judicious 
Industrial expansion. 

4. Preventing the retention of earnings 
to comply with and carry out Creditors 
agreements. 

5. Compelling payment of dividends out 
of undivided profits built up on Accounts 
Receivable and Inventory which may 
shrink heavily under adverse conditions. 

6. Rendering impossible the bu:lding up 
of working capital or prudent reserves. 

7. Creating handicaps upon the develop- 
ment of new enterprises and of small or 
large companies that are weak financially. 


Pertaining to the Chandler Bill 


The Chandler Bill (H.R. 6439) is under 
consideration by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the House of Representatives, 
which recently concluded hearings on the 
bill. It is designed to modernize the en- 
tire Bankruptcy Act and was developed 
largely through the activities of the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Conference, of which 
this Association is a member. 

The principal changes in the Bill are 
contained in the sections which relate to 
corporate reorganizations. Much of the 
matter in the Bill pertaining to the other 
sections of the Act has had the previous 
approval of the National Association of 
Credit Men. After careful consideration 
of the Bill we report and recommend as 
follows: 

1. The Bill generally represents a great 
improvement in the Federal Bankruptcy 
law, and will, therefore, generally be 
highly beneficial to the members of the 
National Association of Credit Men; 

2. Provisions for the intervention of the 
Security and Exchange Commission in cor- 
porate reorganization cases are approved 
as sound in principle and will prevent 
or deter practices in the field of corporate 
reorganization which have been detrimen- 
tal to the interests of creditors; 

3. The Bill generally is designed to ex- 
pedite bankruptcy proceedings and, there- 
fore, this Committee does not look with 
favor upon any provisions which would 
extend the time for hearings and actions 
that would tend to prolong the proceed- 
ings; and, as an example, the first meeting 
should be mandatorily set at thirty days 
after approval of the petition. This will 
afford creditors a reasonable opportunity 
to examine the debtor and express their 
views; 

4. We believe that provisions of tke Bill 
giving the courts the right to refer mat- 
ters to referees and special masters in 
corporate reorganization cases and to in- 
crease the functions to be performed by 
trustees will make for expedition of corpo- 
rate reorganization proceedings. Specific- 
ally, the provision in the Bill that a dis- 
interested trustee be appointed by the 
court at the inception of every reorganiza- 
tion proceeding is approved; 

5. The following provision of the Bill: 
“Labor unions and employees’ associations, 
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and necessary 





representatives of employees of the debtor, 
shall have the right to be heard on the 
economic soundness of any plan or plans 
and any provisions thereof affecting the 
interest of employees,” (Section 12—Sub- 
section II (h) (8) is disapproved and we 
recommend that this provision be deleted 
from the Bill; 

6. We believe that Congress may con- 
sider the possibility of providing some lim- 
itation upon proposal of plans by inde- 
pendent creditors and stockholders,—with 
a view to avoiding submission of multi- 
plicity of plans,—to the end that the ex- 
penses of the administration of corporate 
reorganization cases may be held within 
a reasonable limit; 

7. We recommend that application of 
taxation statutes to bankruptcy proceed- 
ings have the careful study of the Con- 
gressional Committee and specifically rec- 
ommend, for the purpose of computing the 
undistributed adjusted net income subject 
to surtax under any of the Revenue Acts, 
the debtor or the corporation organized or 
made use of for the purpose of effectu- 
ating the plan confirmed by the court un- 
der this sub-section shall be allowed a 
credit in such taxable year in an amount 
equal to the payment made to retire any 
indebtedness required to be made under 
the plan or under the terms of any instru- 
ment adopted pursuant to the plan; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men at its forty-second 
annual convention, held in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, on June 21-24, 1937, approve the 
Chandler Bill (H.R. 6439) with the quali- 
fications as indicated and urge Congress 
to enact the Biil; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men does ex- 
press sincere appreciation for all its mem- 
bers to Representative Walker Chandler, 
the distinguished author of the Bill, for 
his wise and diligent services in the inter- 
est of sound bankruptcy legislation; That, 
the Association does likewise express its 
thanks to the members of the National 
Bankruptcy Conference for their research 

and industry in the preparation of the val- 
uable data which have become incorpo- 
rated in the Bill; That, as a member of 
the National Bankruptcy Conference, the 
National Association of Credit Men ex- 
presses its thanks to the National Bank- 
ruptcy Conference for the many courtesies 
and considerations that they have given to 
the suggestions of this Association. 


Par Payment of Checks 


Wuereas, the use of bank checks is so 
important to the orderly and progressive 
business activity of our country; and 

Whereas, these checks have become 
comparable in most of their essential ele- 
ments to the currency itself as mediums 
of exchange in our business life: and 

Whereas, the placing of hindrances in 
the way of a proper use of this medium 
will retard the free flow of business ac- 
tivity; and 

Waereas, there (Cont. on page 31) 
































































This month’s collectors: 


Submitted 


For 


the approval 


of our 


readers 


by R. P. MCDONALD, Credit Manager, Capitol City 
Wrecking Co., Lansing, Michigan 





Dear Sir: 


The Credit Association is calling upon us to assist them in securing the proper credit rat- 


ing of our customers. 


According to our records, your account of $7.98 remains unpaid. 
We are reasonably sure from your past record that you want to keep your credit standing 
good in this community, and are reluctant about giving out any information about you and 
your account before letting you know. Therefore, we will wait ten days to hear from you. 
Of course, after that, it will be necessary to proceed. 


Yours very truly, 





by J. R. HAZLETT, Credit Manager, Certain-teed 
Products Corp., East St. Louis, Illinois 





Gentlemen: 





The old year has run its course. Its mistakes and successes are now recorded and must be 
buried in past history—we shall profit by those mistakes and our successes will spur us on to 
greater and better efforts in 1937. 

All predictions and indications point to a banner year ahead of us—all around we see 
signs of mounting confidence—people are buying and they are repairing—the building ma- 
terial industry offers wonderful possibilities for all of us. 


You are setting your house in order to prepare for these things. 
—will you help us by starting your check today for the October account of $————? 


We are too, Mr. Doe 
Both 


of us will then have finished 1936 “house-cleaning” and will be facing the new year with a 


fresh slate. 
Yours for success. 


Yours very truly, 





“The monthly collection letter in 

= CreDIT AND FINANCIAL Man- 

li AGEMENT has been of great inter- 

est to us and the various ideas have 

not only proved to be stimulating but 

a source of real benefit,’ Mr. J. R. 
Hazlett writes us. 

“As a general rule, we do not favor 
the use of a form letter but taking ad- 
vantage of the close of 1936, the at- 
tached form was sent to a fairly large 
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number of our customers during the 
early weeks of January. In all prob- 
ability, it violates all the rules of col- 
lection psychology laid down by the 
experts but the results in the form of 
checks exceeded our fondest hopes. 

“Tt is being passed on to you with 
the hope that we may take an active 
part in this work instead of continuing 
to play the role of spectator.” 
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A great deal of collection letter 
writing, however, can be obviated if 
proper care is taken in analysis of cred- 
it responsibility. The most funda- 
mental, up-to-date method ever de- 
vised for knowing just how worthy 
your credit applicant is as a risk has 
achieved foremost standing among 
credit executives because it is based on 
the current record: Credit Interchange. 


AUGUST, 1937 
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(Continued from p. 23) and its big loss 
on receivables, and again everything is 
blamed on general business conditions 
or the business cycle. 

Why not, Mr. Credit Executive, 
“strike while the iron is hot” and dur- 
ing the liquidation period of one Busi- 
ness Cycle, formulate with the Sales 
Executive and with the Management 
Executive, certain policies to be adopted 
with the purpose of lessening the effect 
upon your business of the next depres- 
sion? If you can do this you will have 
put the three-legged stool of Sales, Pro- 
duction and Credit upon good level 
ground where it will be mighty hard 
to upset. Then you will have arrived 
at the proper sphere of the Credit De- 
partment, a gentle brake upon the ac- 
celeration of the Sales Department to 
be used here and there as needed, both 
as to individual customers and as to 
policies. ‘Then you will have become 
a real partner in the onward march of 
your business house, and you can add 
that little touch of guidance to that 
great driving force, the Sales Depart- 
ment, to keep its efforts within those 
channels better calculated to produce 
permanent results, results which will 
not have to be wholly surrendered with 
the severe storms of the next depression 
convulsions. 

Mr. Credit Executive, the Gates are 
Ajar, the Gates of your own individual 
opportunity to put into practice the 
things you know, some of the teachings 
of that great departed leader, J. Harry 
Tregoe, of beloved memory. What 
effort will you put forth to pass through 
the Gates Ajar into the Hall of Great- 
er Service? 


More jobs 
There were 34,138,000 persons em- 


ployed in nonagricultural industries in 
the United States in March, 1937, ac- 
cording to estimates made by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. This represented an increase of 
more than 8,200,000 above the low 
point of the depression in March, 1933, 
and brought the total to within about 
1,240,000 of the number employed in 
March, 1929. This does not mean, 
of course, that unemployment had been 
reduced to within 1,240,000 of the 
1929 level, as, due to normal popula- 
tion growth, there had been a very con- 





NATIONAL SURETY TOWN 
Wore than a Legal Residence 


The law requires Fidelity bonds for many public and private 
trustees, guardians, and others charged with financial 


responsibility. 


But thoughtful business men—experienced executives—do not 
need to be told that human nature is unpredictable, that men 
and women crack unexpectedly under temptation. They regard 
adequate Fidelity bonds as “life” insurance for business. 


National Surety representatives everywhere—themselves 
picked men—are selling Fidelity bonds and blanket bonds; plus 
protection against burglary, forgery, and many other dangers. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, PRESIDENT 
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siderable increase in the number of em- 
ployable persons. 


Paid vacations 


Allowances for vacations with pay 
for production workers have been pro- 
vided for in a number of collective 
agreements. Annual paid vacations 
are general in agreements among li- 
censed ship officers and in the rubber 
and petroleum industries, but the pro- 
vision is fairly frequent on city street- 
railway and bus lines, and retail trade. 


“Coop” housing 


Cooperative housing in Europe, al- 
though very successful in providing 
good homes at lower cost than those 
privately built, has not benefited the 
lowest income group of the population, 
according to the report of the commis- 
sion appointed by the President to study 
cooperatives in Europe. Also, the com- 
mission found no evidence that private 
building initiative had received any per- 
manent injury from the development of 
cooperative housing. 
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New policies 
for ‘sitdowns”’ 


_ Property damage and use and occu- 
pancy losses resulting from “sitdown” 
strikes are covered in new forms of riot 
policies by the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation. H. P. Smith, Manager of the 
Association, announced recently at the 
same time, revisions in the old riot and 
civil commotion forms for both prop- 
erty damage and use and occupancy, 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
points out. 

All four forms are written at the 
quoted rates only in connection with 
Supplemental Contracts No. 3 or 3-C. 
Where the supplemental contracts are 
not attached to the fire policies the 
regular riot and civil commotion forms 
and rates will be used. 

The new Property Damage Form B 
is known as the “riot and civil commo- 
tion physical (including malicious) 
damage endorsement.” It extends Sup- 
plemental Contracts No. 3 or 3-C “to 
cover also the same property and inter- 
est against direct physical loss or dam- 
age actually done, (a) by participants 
in and at the time of a riot, riot attend- 


ing a strike, insurrection, civil commo- 
motion or (b) from pillage or looting 
when same occurs during and at the 
immediate place of a riot, riot attend- 
ing a strike, insurrection or civil com- 
tion, or during a ‘sit-down strike’ or 
(c) by strikers or by any person(s) of 
malicious intent... ..” 

The company is not liable “for any 
loss or damage due to the inability of 
the assured to carry on normal opera- 
tions; nor for any loss caused by deter- 
ioration, depreciation, change in tem- 
perature or loss of market; nor for any 
other indirect or consequential loss.” 

If a riot, insurrection, civil commo- 
tion or strike is in progress at the in- 
ception of the policy, or within fifteen 
days after inception, the premium will 
be on the basis of double the normal 
annual rate. The endorsement may be 
cancelled by the assured upon five days’ 
notice, “but in such event the earned 
premium... .shall not be less than the 
twelve months’ premium, based on the 
normal annual rate.” 

The rate for this endorsement is .05 
annually and .125 for three years. 

Use and Occupancy Form B, written 
at the same rates, extends the supple- 
mental contract to cover “the same in- 
terests against use and occupancy loss 
or damage resulting from direct physi- 
cal loss or damage actually done (a) 
by participants in and at the time of a 
riot, riot attending a strike, insurrec- 
tion or civil commotion or (b) from 
pillage or looting when same occurs 
during and at the immediate place of 
a riot, riot attending a strike, insurrec- 
tion, civil commotion or during a ‘sit- 
down strike’ or (c) by strikers or by 
any persons of malicious intent... ..” 

Liability is not assumed “for any 
loss unless such loss results from direct 
damage to or destruction of the prop- 
erty....by the perils insured against; 
and while the business of the owner of 
tenant(s) of the described building(s) 
is interrupted by a strike at the 
described location, this company shall 
not be liable for any loss due to inter- 
ference by any person(s) with rebuild- 
ing, repairing or replacing the property 
damaged or destroyed, or with resump- 
tion or continuation of business; nor 
for any loss caused by deterioration, 
depreciation, change in temperature or 
loss of market; nor for any other in- 
direct or consequential loss.” 

The same provisions for doubling 
the premium and for a minimum of 
twelve months’ premium in case of can- 


cellation by the assured as are contained 
in Property Damage Form B are con- 
tained in Use and Occupancy Form B, 

“Under the ‘use and occupancy’ 
coverage the policyholder will have 
secured protection against loss of pro- 
duction during the period following 
the settlement of a strike that would 
be required to repair the damage caused 
by ‘riot’, ‘insurrection’, or ‘civil com- 
motion’ or by the strikers or other 
persons,” Mr. Smith’s bulletin explains, 

The only change made in the re- 
vised Property Damage Form A is 
provision for charging a minimum of 
six months’ premium in case of can- 
cellation by the assured. 

Use and Occupancy Form A is es- 
sentially the same as formerly, except 
it provides that the company is liable 
only from the time the assured regains 
control of the property. 

The rates for both Property Dam- 
age and Use and Occupancy Forms A 
is .01 annually and .025 for three 
years, 

Mr. Smith explains that Property 
Damage Form A does not cover loss 
or damage caused by strikes strikers, 
strikebreakers, pickets or others in- 
volved, or resulting from ‘‘vandalism”, 
“malicious mischief” or other acts, in 
the absence of a condition of “riot”, 
“insurrection” or “civil commotion.” 

Use and Occupancy Form A does 
not cover loss resulting from shut-down 
caused by any kind of a strike; loss 
from shut-down caused by “riot”, “in- 
surrection”’ or “civil commotion” in the 
absence of actual direct physical dam- 
age to the property; “loss resulting 
from actual direct physical damage to 
the property by ‘riot’, ‘insurrection’ or 
‘civil commotion’ except for the period 
of time, after normal operations could 
otherwise have been resumed, following 
the settlement of a strike, that would 
be required to repair, replace or re- 
condition that portion of the property 
actually damaged or destroyed at the 
place of and during the time of a ‘riot’, 
‘insurrection’ or ‘civil commotion’.” 

“In interpreting this coverage,” Mr. 
Smith says, “we hold that a ‘sit-down’ 
strike is not in itself a ‘riot’, ‘insurrec- 
tion’ or ‘civil commotion’ and _ that 
there is no liability for ‘sit-down’ 
strike damage, unless such damage 
occurs as the result of the development 
of a situation involving all the ele- 
ments of ‘riot’, including a tumultuous 
disturbance of the peace by three or 
more persons accompanied by violence.” 
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Resolutions 


(Cont. from page 27) seems to be a growing 
tendency on the part of some banks to 
make an exchange charge for the clear- 
ing of checks, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, by the delegates assem- 
bled at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional! Association of Credit Men, in Chi- 
cago, June 21-24, 1937, that we strongly 
disapprove of this tendency toward such 
exchange charges. While we fully recog- 
nize the right of banks to make fair and 
equitable service charges against their de- 
positors in connection with various bank 
operations, we believe that these service 
charges should not be confused with the 
non-par payment of checks. We further 
believe that any considerable extension in 
the practice of banks in making a charge 
for check clearance will be detrimental 
both to commercial and bank interests. 
Therefore, we strongly reaffirm the long 


’ time belief of our organization in the prin- 


ciple of par payment of checks. 


Practice of Law 


Wuereas, the National Association of 
Credit Men was established forty-two 
years ago for the primary purpose of 
promoting sound credit practices in the 
commercial and industrial life of this 
country, to the end that all forms of credit 
waste be eliminated from the cost of busi- 


ness; and 


Wuereas, the general welfare of our 
people has been served by such a policy, 
as is evidenced by the growth of this As- 
sociation, which now numbers approxi- 
mately 20,000 wholesalers, jobbers, manu- 
facturers and banks; and 

Wuereas, this association has always 
sought to serve the public generally, as is 
evidenced by the high regard in which it 
is held by business, the courts, the legis- 
latures and the public at large; and . 

WHEREAS, as a part of this program to 
eliminate all forms of credit waste, this 
Association has developed during the past 
forty-two years an extremely efficient and 
economical method for handling collections 
of commercial debts and for settling in- 
volved commercial estates,. thru its own 
trained and specialized departments; and 

WuHereas, these services have saved our 
business organizations untold millions of 
dollars, which in turn has made possible 
lower costs to the public for the products 
of industry; and 

WHEREAS, certain members of the legal 
profession have recently attempted to pro- 
hibit the rendering of these services by 
our Association and to monopolize such 
services for themselves; and 

WHEAREAS, such monopoly would not be 
for the best interests of industry and com- 
merce, nor for the public welfare. 

Now, THEREFORE, We, the delegates to 
the 42nd Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men held in 
Chicago, June 21 to 24th, 1937, do hereby 
resolve that we deplore the actions taken 
by certain members of the legal pro- 
fession in some states and we protest any 
further efforts by (Cont. on page 36) 








Ewsezzune is not peculiar to either sex, but in taking money 
that does not belong to them, women are more likely than men 
to be guided by their heart strings and defraud their employers 
to help relatives or friends. 


This Company recently analyzed the cases of 400 women who 
embezzled a total of $1,293,201.49. Up to the point where they 
yielded to pressure and began ‘‘dipping into the till” they were 
essentially honest! Yet they “borrowed”’ from their employers, found 
themselves unable to repay, then absconded or took more. 


So long as the question of employe honesty or dishonesty re- 
mains unpredictable, employers cannot afford to take chances. 
Too much is at stake. Each year employe defalcations take over 
$200,000,000 from business— causing more loss than fire. 


We suggest two things: First, mail the coupon 
What on Employers below for our new book, “400 Women Em- 
do about it? bezzlers’”—revealing why, when and how 
women employes turn dishonest. Second, ask your insurance agent or broker 
to show you our new, simplified Fidelity Bond forms. Clear, concise, free from 
technical terms, they are today’s most effective instruments of protection 
against employe dishonesty. 


Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


WITH WHICH IS AFFILIATED 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Please send me a free copy of your new book, ‘400 Women Embezzlers.’’ 
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Dear Reader: 

Possibly the biggest and best news 
from Washington, from the stand- 
point of the credit interests of the 
country, is the favorable action of the 
House Judiciary Committee on the 
Chandler Bill (H.R.6439) to mod- 
ernize the Bankruptcy Act. After sev- 
eral executive sessions of the commit- 
tee to consider this bill the commit- 
tee, on July 8th, unanimously ordered 
the bill to be favorably reported to 
the House, after certain changes in 
the bill had been made. It is expected 
that the bill will be reported on July 
26th and every effort will be made 
to obtain its passage during the present 
session. 

The bill, as ordered reported by the 
committee, embodies several of the 
suggestions made in the resolution re- 
garding the bill which was adopted by 
the association at the annual conven- 
tion in Chicago. The provision of the 
bill giving to labor representatives the 
right to be heard “on the economic 
soundness” of any plan of corporate 
reorganization was ordered to be 
stricken from the bill. Several of the 
tax provisions of the bill were con- 





siderably improved from the standpoint 
of credit interests, through agreement 
with the Treasury Department. One 
of the most important of these im- 
provements is a provision to the effect 
that modifications or liquidations of 
indebtedness of a debtor corporation in 
a plan of reorganization will not be 
regarded as taxable income or profit 
under any law of the United States. 

Among other changes made by the 
committee the following are probably 
of the most importance. 

(1) The requirement of a manda- 
tory appointment of a disinterested 
trustee at the outset of every corporate 
reorganization case has been limited to 
cases where the indebtedness amounts 
to $250,000 or more. This change re- 
flects the belief of many members of 
the committee that the appointment 
of a trustee at the outset of some of 
the smaller reorganization cases should 
not be made a mandatory requirement 
but should be left to the discretion of 
the court as at the present time. 

(2) The powers given to referees 
under the original draft of the bill 
have been somewhat modified. 

(3) The form of the bill was 
changed so as to perfect the arrange- 
ments of sections and to facilitate ref- 


erence to the statute. 


(4) The original provision that 
trustees only could submit a plan or 
reorganization has been modified and 
now provides that trustees must sub- 
mit a plan of reorganization but any 
real party in interest in the case may 
submit a plan. 

It is not believed that the commit- 
tee changes in the bill will impair the 
value of the legislation, particularly 
from the standpoint of the creditor 
interest. The bill as it will be reported 
out is unquestionably not only an out- 
standing example of constructive busi- 
ness legislation but contains numerous 
provisions which will be definitely to 
the advantage of credit interests. 

Action which the bill will receive 
in Congress will depend, of course, 
upon the length of time Congress will 
remain in session. Arrangements are 
being made for the bill, in the form 
reported to the House, to be intro- 
duced in the Senate as soon as pos- 
sible after it reaches the floor of the 
House. It is improbable that the bill 
will get through the Senate at this 
session but its early introduction in 
that body will expedite its considera- 
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tion by the Senate Judiciary Commit. 
tee and get the bill in shape for action 
by the Senate early in the next ses. 
sion. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that few if any changes in the Reve. 
nue Act of 1936 can be looked for 
until the next session of Congress, 
At the same time it is extremely likely 
that a new tax bill will be introduced 
early in that session and it is expected 
that the bill will contain substantial 
modifications of the undistributed 
profits tax provisions of the law. 

For months, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been engaged in what has 
been termed a “comprehensive” study 
of the Federal tax system. It is un- 
derstood that special study has been 
given to the effect of the undistributed 
profits tax and the capital gains and 
loss tax. It is unfortunate that these 
matters were not studied more care- 
fully prior to the enactment of the 
Revenue Act of 1936 and it is to be 
hoped that the constructive criticism 
and suggestions regarding the law 
which have been made by the National 
Association of Credit Men, other busi- 
ness organizations and private citizens, 
will result in bringing about the much 
needed changes in the statute. It is 
believed that there is a growing senti- 
ment in Congress in favor of such 
changes and numerous bills to bring 
them about have been introduced in 
both Houses. 

You personally can be helpful in 
supporting these efforts to change this 
law by sending the Treasury Depart- 
ment and your representatives in Con- 
gress specific illustrations of any harm- 
ful effects of the law upon your own 
business or the business of your cus- 
tomers. The Treasury Department 
needs facts of this kind in connection 
with its study and the writer has been 
assured that such specific examples will 
be given the most careful considera- 
tion. If you are able to compile 
financial statistics which point out the 
defects in the law, send them to Mr. 
Roswell Magill, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, and send a copy to C. 
F, Baldwin, 939 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





Disposition of four cases involving 
alleged violations of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act has been announced by the 
Federal Trade Commission which has 
issued cease and desist orders against 
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the Biddle Purchasing Company, New 
York, and the Hollywood Hat Com- 
pany, New York, and dismissed cases 
against Bird & Son, Inc., Montgomery 
Ward & Company and Kraft Phenix 
Corporation. 

The order in the Biddle case requires 
the sellers to discontinue paying to the 
Biddle Purchasing Company any com- 
missions on sales of commodities as 
brokerage, or as an allowance in lieu 
thereof, which commission is intended 
to be paid over by the Biddle Com- 
pany to any purchaser of such com- 
modities. The order also ordered the 
buyers to cease accepting from the Bid- 
dle Company any commission paid to 
it as brokerage by a seller of com- 
modities on sales made by such sellers 
to the buyers. 

The Biddle Company was directed to 
cease and desist from receiving from 


any seller any brokerage commissions 


intended to be paid over to the buyer 
and also from paying to any purchaser 
any commission received as brokerage 
from the seller. 

The order against the Hollywood 
Hat Company directs that concern to 
desist from unlawful price discrimina- 
tions violative of the Robinson-Patman 
Act and from certain unfair methods 
of competition in violation of Section 
5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

In a memorandum opinion of its 
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“Some are weatherwise, some 
are otherwise’. Some are 
insurance-wise, some are not 
so wise; and the last named 
are the ones who usually 
find themselves up to their 
eyes, and floundering in 
unfamiliar waters, when it 
comes time to call on their 
insurance contracts for 
indemnity. That's why it al- 
ways pays to consult one of 
our agents or to write us 
about your insurance prob- 
lems. 
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reasons for dismissing the complaint 
against Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany and Bird & Son, Inc., the Com- 
mission found that a controlling fact 
in the disposition of the case was that 
the cost of selling to Montgomery 
Ward & Company was much less than 
the ordinary retailers and as such justi- 
fied by the provision of the Rodinson- 
Patman Act permitting price differ- 
entials that make only due allowance 
for differences in the cost of selling. 

In dismissing the Kraft Phenix Cor- 
poration case the Commission found 
that the retail price of Kraft products 
depends so much upon the character 
of the store, the buying power of cus- 
tomers, the importance of the trade and 
the nearness of other competing stores 
that there was no basis for concluding 
that the price of the products is gov- 
erned by receipt of the discount given. 

The Commission concluded that 
while it had jurisdiction over the pricing 
policies of the company in its sales to 
retailers, the price differentials shown 
by the evidence did not tend to create 
a monopoly in the respondent nor to 
lessen or injure competition between the 
respondent and its competitors. ‘The 
Commission also held that these price 
differentials did not tend to injure com- 
petition between the respondent and its 
competitors. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
made public a statement of its work 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. The 
report shows that 291 investigations 
have been conducted under the act of 
which 139 are yet to be completed. In 
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Are there times when you 
find it necessary to wade 
through a great mass of insur- 
ance documents in order to 
find out if some particular 
point is covered? If there 
are, then you need the bene- 
fit of our insurance analysis 
service. No charge. Write 
for details. 
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the investigations completed the com- 
mission has issued 22 formal com- 
plaints, and closed 98 of the investi- 
gations, while 32 are still awaiting 
disposition. No unlawful discrimina- 
tion was found by the commission in 
43 of the 98 matters closed. 

Copies of the complete statement 
are obtainable upon request to the 
Federal Trade Commission. It is -be- 
lieved that association members will be 
interested in studying this statement 
which should disclose information of 
considerable value and interest in con- 
nection with this important statute. 





Keep your eye on three Monetary 
Reform Bills which have recently been 
introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and which represent pro- 
posals to control some of the major 
forces operating in our economic sys- 
tem through the management of our 
monetary system. The basic principle 
of all of these bills is to stabilize the 
purchasing power of the dollar by 
managing currency. 

It is, of course, impossible to fore- 
see what action these bills will receive 
in Congress, but their introduction is 
interesting because of the nature of the 
approach to some of our economic prob- 
lems which they represent. Reduced to 
simplest language, the basic philosophy 
of the bills, particularly the Golds- 
borough Bill, is that the lag in con- 
sumer demand which widens the gap 
between the nation’s actual produc- 
tion and its potential productive ca- 
pacity and induces depressions, can be 
regulated by currency management. 

Yours very truly, 
C. F. Batpwin. 
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Other wise men purchase 
complete insurance protec- 
tion. They base their pur- 
chases on careful surveys. 
We'll make one for you with- 
out charge. Write. 
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Taxes — today 
and tomorrow 
FACING THE TAX PROBLEM. 


The 20th Century 

York. $3.00. 

After reading the article by Prof. 
Henry on pages 5-9 of the current issue 
of CrEDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT and a previous article, based on 
this survey, which appeared in the July 
issue on pages 16-18, under the head- 
ing “An 11 point tax program,” you 
will begin to understand the tax prob- 
lem in some of its manifestations and 
some means of solving the problem. 

The present volume is a detailed 
study by a committee of experts head- 
ed by Thomas I. Parkinson, President, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

That the findings brought out in 
this volume will receive respectful at- 
tention when the administration devel- 
ops its rumored revision of the tax 
structure for Congress this Fall, is 
evidenced by the fact that Roswell 
Magill was a member of the commit- 
tee until he resigned to accept an ap- 
pointment as Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury. One of the reasons back of 
his appointment, it was reported at that 
time, was the desire to have a taxa- 
tion expert in the Treasury who could 
present, in the words of this book’s 
sub-title, ‘a survey of taxation in the 
U. S. and a program for the future.” 


Fund, New 


CREDIT and FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


A booster 
for the Kanakas 


THE LAND THAT TIME FOR- 
GOT. By Michael Leahy and 
Maurice Crain. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York. $3.00. 

Here is warm-weather reading of 
first rank. And vacation-bound (or 
desk-bound!) credit men who want to 
forget the heat or collection problems, 
the humidity or balance sheet ratios, 
will be pleased to learn that this con- 
tribution is by an old friend—Maurice 
Crain, formerly Public Relations Di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 

Mr. Crain’s collaboration took care 
of the development of Mr. Leahy’s 
journals into a unified narrative. As 
to Mr. Leahy—well, it seems there 
was an Irishman in Australia who 
heard of a gold rush in New Guinea. 
So he joined a group headed for that 
island. And became instead a dis- 
coverer of a plateau valley in the in- 
terior of New Guinea, which had never 
been traversed by white man before. 

The maps had listed the territory 
as “probably uninhabited” but Mr. 
Leahy and his group found living there 
a quarter of a million natives, hardly 
removed from the Stone Age. Daunt- 
less warriors, when the occasion de- 
manded or provided the opportunity, 
he found they also were remarkably 
good tillers of their fertile soil. 

To start for gold and finish with 
such a series of discoveries certainly 
makes it seem appropriate at this point 
for some remark about the “luck of 
the Irish.” 

The story of his travels in this un- 
explored territory and the descriptions 
of the customs of the Kanakas, who 
inhabit it, is as engrossing a tale of 
adventure and exploration as you can 
meet. 
Kanakas’ll git you ef’n you don’t watch 


“out!” 


Files and 

indices 

HOW TO FILE AND INDEX. 
By Bertha M. Weeks. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, $2.50. 
With the knowledge that the wide- 

awake business firms adopt the most 

efficient and best adaptable filing sys- 

tems available, Miss Smith has out- 
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Once you start reading, “the . 


lined an up-to-date method in hj 
volume that will save time, money and 
space. Here is good guarantee , 
greater accuracy, quicker filing, faste 
finding and space economy. “How uy 
File & Index” is mainly written no 
only for the benefit of file clerks, se. 
retaries and stenographers but also fo, 
office managers. This volume will help 
solve your filing problems.—G. B. 


=. 


Building costs 


Thanks (!) to gradually accelerat. 
ing rises in building material and labor 
costs during the past twelve months, 
the average American family finds jt 
must pay $4,360, or 9 per cent more. 
in the spring of 1937 to build the same 
house which could have been com. 
pleted for $4,000 at average material 
and wage levels of 1936, a study by 
the Northwestern National Life In. 
surance Company, Minneapolis, finds, 

Home construction costs which in 
1935 were 80.1 per cent of the 1926. 
29 average, and 83.0 per cent in 1936, 
had climbed by March, 1937, to 90.5 
per cent of boom-time costs, the study 
shows. 


—Domestic Commerce 


Speed 


A man, face scratched, clothing torn 
and covered with dust, rushed into a 
police station with a yelp for ven- 
geance. “The car that hit me three 
minutes ago was No. 76,542,” he 
howled. “I can prove he was exceed- 
ing the limit and I want— I want—” 

“You want a. warrant for his ar- 
rest?” 

“No. What good would a warrant 
do me at the rate he was traveling. | 
want extradition papers.” 


Proof 


Two small British boys were gazing 
at the shop windows decorated for 
Christmas. Presently they came to 
a butcher’s shop, and one of them 
pointed to a number of hams hanging 
from a large holly branch. “Look, 
Tom,” he said, “Look at them ’ams 
a-growing there.” 

“Get away,” said the other. “ ’Ams 
don’t grow.” 

“Well, that’s all you know about 
it,” said the first scornfully. ‘Ain't 
you ever ’eard of a ’am-bush?” 
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Robinson-Patman Act 


brings accounting problems. 

The original objective of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act was to dispel the 
alleged unfair competitive advantage 
possessed by chain stores and other 
large purchasers as against the small 
merchant or manufacturer. The Act 
prohibits price discrimination between 
purchasers of commodities of like grade 
and quality and volume. 

Price discrimination in itself does 
not constitute a violation of the Act. 
A violation only occurs when such 
price differentials tend to substantially 
lessen competition, to create a monop- 
oly or injure, destroy or prevent com- 
petition, a contribution by the Hart- 
ford Chapter of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants in “Connec- 
ticut Industry” declares. 

Contrary to common opinion a com- 
petitor instituting action in the courts 
must bear the burden of proving the 
violation of the Act and that he has 
suffered injury thereby. In the main, 
however, this Act will not be admin- 
istered by the Courts but by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, who are not 
bound to follow customary judicial 
procedure which deems a defendant in- 
nocent until he has been proven other- 
wise. The Federal Trade Commission 
places the burden upon the defendant 
to prove that he is innocent. 

As time passes no doubt a volume 
of principles and practices will be 
evolved as the Commission passes upon 
cases brought before it. It now ap- 
pears that price differentials are per- 
missible which make due provision for 
differences in the cost of manufactur- 
ing, sale and delivery. Large quan- 
tity orders which enjoy the benefit of 
volume purchasing and quantity pro- 
duction are also entitled to consid- 
eration. 

It probably will not be necessary 
to keep actual costs on every particular 
lot that goes through the plant in order 
to calculate the overhead applicable 
at that particular time. It is deemed 
proper to use normal cost. Supple- 
mental records may then be kept to 
prove that the smaller order may bear 
a higher cost because of additional set- 
up charges, smaller quantity buying 
and handling charges. 

There is no doubt but that account- 
ing facts and practices will have a 
large bearing on the determination of 
questions arising under this Act. Ac- 
cordingly it is extremely desirable that 
each manufacturer fortify his position 
by having a competent cost department. 
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Every 


Credit Man 
Should 
Read 

This 
Booklet 


This Authoritative 
Reference Booklet 


—written by Julian Lucas, able underwriter and insurance 
man of ripened experience, interprets in layman's language 
the conditions and stipulations of the Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Policy. It is a compilation of various lectures given by 
Mr. Lucas under the auspices of numerous insurance, civic 
and business organizations. 

Anyone at all interested in insurance and credit protec- 
tion will find this booklet informative. A copy is yours on 
request. Simply fill in and return the coupon. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO Ltd. 
150 William Street, New York, N. Y. (Dept. CM) 


Please send me without obligation a copy of Julian Lucas’ booklet “The Standard 
Fire Insurance Policy.” 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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1937 Resolutions 


(Cont. from page 31) any members of the 
legal profession to prohibit this efficient 
and economical handling of collections and 
adjustment problems developed by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men during 
the past 42 years; and 

We Do Furruer Reso_ve that where 
and when necessary our Association 
espouse legislation designed to preserve 
for commerce and industry these valuable 
tools which have been developd through 
the National Association of Credit Men 
and to regulate the performance of similar 
services when rendered by members of 
the legal profession, to the end that our 
nation’s commercial life may continue to 
enjoy the efficient and economical handling 


of experience in safeguard- 
ing business enterprises 
against the risks of embez- 
zlement, theft and forgery... 
human hazards which can- 


not be audited in advance. 


FIDELITY AanpD SURETY BONDS 
Burglary, Robbery,Forgery and Glass Insurance 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND, 


4d years 











BALTIMORE 


of these problems. 


Installment Selling 


The N. A. C. M. in convention assem- 
bled at Chicago June 21-24, 1937, fully 
recognizes that installment selling has 
played a conspicuous and important part 
in aiding and stimulating business re- 
covery and that there has been a rapid 
increase in the volume of business trans- 
acted on that basis. 

While it is not believed that this volume 
has thus far assumed unhealthy or dan- 
gerous proportions, this Convention feels 
that it is of the utmost importance to em- 
phasize the necessity of exercising great 
care to the end that the soundness of our 
credit structure may be maintained. 


We recognize a distinct danger of thie 
destruction of sound credit principles, that 
would result from excessively long ter:ns 
of payment, insufficient down payments 
or other forms of injudicious and loose 
extension of credit. 

Therefor this Convention strongly urges 
upon our entire membership that utmost 
vigilance be exercised; that serious con- 
sideration be given to an examination and 
study of present installment sales terims 
and methods to the end that sound credit 
principles and control may be maintained 
in installment selling and that abuses may 
be prevented or eliminated. 


National Legislative Activity 


The National Legislative Committee of 
the Association was expanded during the 
past year so that two members of the com- 
mittee might be located in each of the 
thirteen legislative districts into which the 
country was divided. One of those mem- 
bers was responsible for national legis- 
lative work; the other- for state legislative 
work in each district. Both were charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining close 
contact with local associations and the 
legislative committee thereof in the per- 
formance of legislative work. 

The National Legislative Committee has 
proved to be a vitally important factor in 
the work of the Association. Membership 
requires not only a high degree of interest 
and an unselfish devotion to the work of 
the Association but also a general know!l- 
edge of the Association’s interests in the 
field of national and state legislation. 

The Association’s expanded legislative 
program for the coming year will throw 
additional responsibilities on the National 
Legislative Committee. It will at the 
same time emphasize the valuable services 
which members of this important com- 
mittee render to the Association as a 
whole. 

During the past year the National Leg- 
islative Committee has performed excep- 
tionally valuable services in connection 
with the unusually active legislative work 
of the Association. 

‘THEREFORE Be It REsoLvep that the mem- 
bers of the National Legislative Commit- 
tee are hereby highly commended for their 
devoted efforts to the Association in the 
field of legislative work. 

Be Ir FurtrHer Resotvep that the Asso- 
ciation in its entirety and all local asso- 
ciations be prepared to lend complete co- 
operation to the work of the committee 
during the coming year. 


Development Program 


Wuereas, the National Association of 
Credit Men recognized the necessity of in- 
creasing the activity of the Association in 
its various fields of endeavor, 

Anp Wuereas, the National Association 
of Credit Men in Convention assembled 
at Richmond in 1936 approved the forma- 
tion of a committee to carry out such 
activity thru a Development Program, 

Anp WHEREAS, a Committee, known as 
the Development Program Committee, was 
formed for the purpose of disbursing funds 
received from subscriptions obtained by 
the various local Associations for this pur- 
pose. 

Anp Wuereas, the (Cont. on! page 40) 
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Industry is on the move. That 

truism,. as old as industry, has a 
li new importance now. A depres- 

sion and a recovery have again 
changed the face of markets and the 
line of production planning. They 
have accelerated shifts in our social 
and economic balance bound to affect 
the geography and organization of 
business. They have helped to crystal- 
ize long-term trends involving (1) a 
migration of plants and of whole in- 
dustries to new locations, (2) a proc- 
ess of decentralization in manufactur- 
ing enterprise, and (3) a rise of new 
competition in new places. 

No discussion of industrial migra- 
tion would be complete without brief 
references to the two major instances 
of this kind of movement since the 
turn of the century. 

One is, of course, the dramatic trek 
of the cotton textile industry from 
New England to the cotton-growing 
South. When this was started, New 
England had 90 per cent of the active 
spindles in the country. It progressed 
so irresistibly that 1924 saw the South 
dominant in the field, and the end of 
1936 found New England accounting 
for only about 25 per cent of the ac- 
tive spindle hours. 

No less dramatic, but less drastic, 
was the migration of the shoe indus- 
try. This involved the movement of 
shoe production from the Atlantic sea- 
board states to the Middle West. 

Events of the last year or two show 
that the paper industry, notably the 
Kraft paper branch, is in a fair way 
to becoming the third important indus- 
try to stage a major migration. 

Some observers predict that, before 
long, important production units of the 
paint and varnish industry may be 
moved to Southern locations. 

Steel offers interesting evidence of 
migratory tendencies. The long-trend 
westward shift of the industry and its 
movement toward the automobile fac- 
tories is well understood. Recent years 
have released new movements. A care- 
ful study of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion’s decision to expand further its 
Southern production center—Birming- 
ham—indicates that this move must be 


Industry on the move 


classed chiefly as a case of migration 
rather than decentralization. 

The underlying reasons for relocat- 
ing plants differ widely among indus- 
tries. Where the assembly of raw ma- 
terials involves heavy transportation 
and handling costs, savings in that di- 
rection have frequently been held to 
justify moving. Better labor markets, 
few obstructive state laws, more favor- 
able taxes, more sympathetic local gov- 
ernments have figured prominently 
among the lures to migration. Some- 
times knowledge of the availability 
somewhere else of a certain desired 
class of labor has started a company 
packing up. 

Common causes of migration are the 
cost-boosting effects of obstructive state 
or local laws and of extraordinarily 
high taxes. These often result in an 
exodus that is not confined to any par- 
ticular industry. 

This emigration of industries in 
search of more favorable laws and less 
crushing taxes is expected to create 
serious problems in certain Wisconsin 
cities. 

For certain types of industries the 
advantages offered by large cities in the 
way of plentiful labor, good transpor- 
tation, police and fire protection are 
more than offset by disproportionately 
higher taxes, more and stricter local 
regulations, and various other disad- 
vantages that are not found in most 
of the smaller cities. However, for 
many kinds of industries these smaller- 
town advantages cease when the com- 
munity gets down below 25,000 popu- 
lation. 

Among students of industrial activi- 
ty the opinion prevails that migration 
of industries will increase rather than 
decrease in future and that New Deal 
legislation, as previously remarked, will 
serve as a spur to the movement. They 
point out that the actual cost of labor 

as such and of new laws that are di- 
rectly designed to benefit labor will 
become a steadily increasing factor in 
production cost, while it is reasonable 
to expect that the intensity of compe- 
tition will grow not less but continual- 
ly greater. Briefed from Business 
Week by Domestic Commerce. 
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Placements 


A system for clearing labor among 
the several States is maintained by the 
United States Employment Service in 
accordance with a special provision of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act of June, 1933. 
Facilities for shifting from one area 
to another labor required but not avail- 
able locally are particularly important 
to industry in periods of economic re- 
covery. Through this clearance pro- 
cedure, over 227,000 placements were 
made in positions in the several States 
during the calendar year 1936. 


Labels 


Forty-five States have union-label 
laws which authorize associations of 
employees to adopt a device to desig- 
nate the products of their labor. These 
laws secure to labor organizations the 
right to register, use, and protect from 
counterfeit or unauthorized use the 
trade marks or labels chosen by them 
to distinguish the products of union 
labor from other goods or. manufac- 
tured articles. 
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BANKS—INSOLVENC Y—PRIORITIES— 
WHERE ONE BRANCH OF A BANK 
SUBSEQUENTLY IS DECLARED IN- 
SOLVENT DRAWS A CHECK ON 
ANOTHER BRANCH OF THE SAME 
BANK TO THE ORDER OF THE 
CLAIMANT BANK IN SETTLEMENT 
OF CLEARANCE BALANCES UPON 
EXCHANGE OF COLLECTION 
ITEMS, THE CLAIM BASED ON 
SUCH CHECK IS ENTITLED TO A 
PREFERENCE UNDER THE UNI- 
FORM BANK COLLECTION CODE. 
MARLBORO TRUST CO. v. ELLIOTT 
et al—United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 4th Circuit, November 9, 1936. 
A branch of a South Carolina state bank 

which was subsequently declared insolv- 

ent drew two checks upon another branch 
of the same bank to the order of another 

South Carolina state bank in settlement of 

clearance balances upon customary daily 

exchange of collection items. The checks 
were not paid because the bank failed 
before they could be presented. The 
drawee bank claimed that it was entitled 
to a preference in the distribution of the 
assets of the insolvent bank by reason of 
the provisions of the Uniform Bank Col- 
lection Code which has been adopted in 

South Carolina as a part of the Statutory 

law of that state. The Circuit Court up- 

held its contention and granted a prefer- 
ence to its claim. The court said that the 

Uniform Bank Collection Code formulated 








by the American Bankers Association in 
1928 was designed to remove the confusion 
arising from conflicting decisions as to the 
rights and liabilities of collecting banks 
and to obviate the effect of the decision in 
Federal Reserve Bank v. Maloy, 264 U. S. 
160, which, under existing banking prac- 
tices virtually made every collecting bank 
a guarantor of the solvency of its corre- 
spondents. The Code provides that the 
various banks handling items for collec- 
tion shall, in the absence of contrary agree- 
ment, be deemed agents or subagents of 
the one who has deposited such items with 
a bank in the first instance. 

The court held that the evident purpose 
of the Statute was to give a preference to 
a claim for a check which the collecting 
bank is required to accept as an instru- 
mentality of payment and that it is well 
established by decisions of other courts 
that the Statute accords priority to a claim 
based on a check drawn on another bank 
and that the priority should not be denied 
just because in the instant case the check 
on which the claim is based was drawn 
on a branch of the paying bank rather 
than on an independent bank. 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR BENEFIT OF 
CREDITORS — PRIORITIES — CLAIM 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK FOR 
SALES TAXES IS ENTITLED TO 
PRIORITY. IN RE ROCKAWAY 
PAINT CENTRE, INC.—A ppellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, 2nd Department, Novem- 
ber 16, 1936. 

The City of New York filed a claim 
against the assignees for the benefit of 
creditors of Rockaway Paint Centre Inc. 
for sales taxes on sales made by the as- 
signor prior to the assignment. The City 
claimed that it was entitled to priority and 
the Appellate Division upheld the City’s 
contention saying that there was no merit 
in the contention of the assignees that the 
claim was a general claim because the as- 
signor acted as the City’s agent in the col- 
lection of the taxes and upon collection 
the moneys lost their identity as tax funds 
and then represented an ordinary debt 
owing from the assignor, as agent, to the 
City, as principal. The court held that 
the moneys due from the assignor to the 
City are taxes and do not constitute a mere 
debt. 

The decision is contrary to the holding 
in re Lazaroff, 84 F. (2d) 982, recently de- 
cided by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit in a case 
involving the Bankruptcy Act where the 
City made the same claim for priority that 
it made in the Rockaway Paint Centre 
case. The Appellate Division held that 
the situation is distinguishable from the 
cases relied upon by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals because the State Legislature, 
when it authorized the City to impose the 
tax which gives rise to the claim, ex- 
pressly provided that the revenues result- 
ing from the tax should be deposited in a 
separate bank account and used exclusively 
to relieve unemployment hardships and 
that in collecting the tax the City was 
acting in a purely Governmental capacity 









and not in a private or corporate capac- 
ity, and was acting as the agent of the 
State in performing a state function, and 
that the rule in New York is that the right 
of the State to a preference for taxes is 
available to every political subdivision of 
the state, providing it is acting in the per- 
formance of a Governmental function as 
distinguished from a private function. 


' MARLOW vs. GILLEN, Ohio Supreme 
Court, December 16, 1936—Within three 
months prior to the filing of a petition 
in bankruptcy, the bankrupt made a con- 
veyance of real property, constituting prac- 
tically his entire estate, for an inadequate 
consideration. 

The Court held that the transfer was 
null and void as against his creditors since 
it was made with the intent and purpose 
on his part to hinder, delay or defraud his 
creditors within the meaning of Section 
67-e of the Bankruptcy Act. The intent 
may be shown by the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the transaction as well 
as by direct evidence. “It would seem 
self-evident that when one possessing cred- 
itors deliberately disposes of practically 
all of his property for considerably less 
than its true value and within three months 
of filing his petition in bankruptcy (as in 
the present case), he does so with the def- 
inite purpose in mind of hindering, delay- 
ing or defrauding his creditors.” It was 
not essential) that the transferee have 
knowledge of the fraudulent intent of the 
transferor. 


CLAY GROCERY CO. ws. KENYON 
CANNING CORP. Minnesota Supreme 
Court, December 24, 1936. 

The buyer sued to recover damages for 
default in the delivery of corn which was 
to have been canned by the seller for the 
buyer during the season of 1934. The con- 
tract provided for a proportionate deliv- 
ery between the buyer and buyers under 
other contracts in the event of uncontrol- 
lable circumstances resulting in an insuf- 
ficient yield of corn for performance of all 
of the seller’s contracts. Because of a 
drouth, the corn crop on 600 acres of farm 
land, which the seller had contracted to 
purchase for its canning operations, failed 
to yield sufficient corn to fill the contracts 
made by the seller. The seller did obtain 
a substantial quantity of corn in addition 
to that yielded by the 600 acres. That 
quantity was not prorated to the buyers 
with whom the seller had originally con- 
tracted. 

The seller set up a special defense jus- 
tifying its default on the plaintiff's con- 
tract as an exercise of its right to prorate 
deliveries and ascribed it to the drouth, 
but the court held that the seller did not 
have the right to use the drouth as the 
occasion for proportionate delivery and 
to sell additional corn on the open market 
at a substantial increase in price. The 
right of proportionate delivery reserved 
by the contract had as its subpect matter 
not alone the yield from the 600 acres, but 
also the whole “suitable stock remaining 
in seller’s possession,” and that included 
any additional stock procured by seller. 
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Tax trends 


and business 


(Cont. from page 9) be reversed. Our 
practice shows that public funds are 
first appropriated. One can see only 
confusion in public financing emerg- 
ing from such practices. Responsible 
public bodies cannot be charged with 
the faithful performance of their duties 
and denied the power to secure the 
means for financing the same. 

What do all these tendencies augur 
for business as a whole? Now we are 
on common ground. Anyone’s guess 
is almost as good as another’s. My 
guess is that we face higher taxes. We 
may expect to contribute a larger por- 
tion of our annual income for tax pay- 
ments. This is another way of saying 
that governments will direct the ex- 
pending of larger portions of our total 
income. 

There are several factors that to me 
point unmistakably in this direction. 
First, the public is disposed to insist on 
continuation of the program of public 
services. ‘The good roads, the good 
schools, the good public hospitals, etc., 
are not going to be abandoned. The 
quality of these services may be ex- 
pected to be expanded. This means 
only one thing—the continuation of 
tax levies. 

Secondly, we have adapted an easy 
going policy of utilizing public credit 
to supplement tax revenues. Quite 
frequently our current fiscal needs are 
met in part from funds derived from 
sale of government bonds. Our total 
government obligations amount to 
many billions. It must total some- 
where between 40 and 50 billions. The 
accuracy of this total need not concern 
us here. It is our pledge to retire 
those bonds in the future. The public 
credit has been pledged to do this very 
thing. Generally speaking the only 
funds for repaying these bonds is the 
tax revenue. Hence taxes must be 
levied to retire these debts. Our out- 
standing public debts then becomes 
postponed tax levies. 

Another factor pointing to the same 
conclusion is the increasing complexity 
of our industrial society. I can see no 
Cessation or interruption in the growth 
of public functions in relation to this 
society. The recent Social Security 
Act is an excellent illustration of this 
development. The business relation- 
ships are becoming more complex. All 


history indicates that governmental 
functions are expanding. We are de- 
pending more and more upon the col- 
lective action of society for the pro- 
duction of goods to satisfy our wants. 


Does this prospect of growth in taxes 
indicate any conflict with business pros- 
perity? ‘There are too many angles 
to this question to answer here. How- 
ever, a few comments about the limited 
phases may be made. In the first place 
it may be admitted that some tax levies 
may be raised to the point where they 
confiscate property. ‘This can hardly 
be true of a net income tax unless the 
whole of net income is secured by the 
tax levy. Since this is never done, the 
net income tax can hardly be said to 
be confiscatory as to the whole pro- 
perty or income. It may limit the in- 
crease in value of a business, but can 
hardly destroy the business. This can- 
not be said for other forms of taxes. 
Where the government resorts to indi- 
rect taxes with the presumption that the 
tax will be transferred to another, the 
ability to transfer becomes pertinent. 
Here the most expensive businesses 
would probably find it most difficult 
to shift the tax. It is easy to grasp that 
a business finding it difficult to shift 
such a tax, would face the dilemma 
of absorbing the tax when it is least 
able to do so. It would either add to 
its costs or operate to reduce the margin 
or markup. 


Another aspect of the question is the 
problem of paying taxes during vary- 
ing stages of the business cycle. Gen- 
erally speaking tax levies tend to be- 
come fixed and rigid. The state finds 
it almost impossible to adjust its needs 
and demands to conform to the degrees 
of prosperity in business cycle. It must 
follow that the tax burden will in- 
crease rapidly as the annual income de- 
clines and the converse will be true. 
Thus the tax burden would tend to 
vary inversely with prosperity. 

In this connection the public has 
been forced during this current de- 
pression to resort to public borrowing 
for current needs. Fiscal needs have 
required public borrowing. ‘This has 
relieved some of the present tax burden. 
At the same time it has postponed tax 
levies to move propitious periods. Pre- 
sumably the return of prosperity and 
the expansion of annual income should 
warrant the collection of revenue to 
repay this debt. This procedure may 
or may not require additional taxes or 
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increase in rates. But it must produce 
more revenue to repay the debt if pub- 
lic credit is to be maintained. 

In conclusion I: wish to make a plea 
for simplification of our tax system. 
The introduction of numerous taxes 
neither increases the annual income of 
society nor subtracts from the total tax 
levies to be paid. The mere fact that 
one pays a gasoline tax, an auto license, 
a sales tax, an employees tax, a net in- 
come tax, a property tax and other 
taxes, can in no way expand his income. 
We need fewer taxes rather than more 
taxes. Payments by _ installments 
through many taxes cannot decrease 
the total of sacrifices required to pay 
the tax bill. One may be deceived as 
to the nature of his ailment, but that 
in no way detracts from the ravages of 
the disease. 








How's business? 


If that's your question 
turn to pages 24, 25, 26 








P. and L. 
up in '36 

The total net profits of 727 indus- 
trial and mercantile companies, 144 
Class I railroads, and 62 public utili- 
ties in 1936 are estimated by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York at 
nearly 2.4 billion dollars. This com- 
pares with 1.5 billion dollars in 1935, 
and nearly 3.9 billion dollars in 1929. 
In 1932 the net profits of these iden- 
tical companies amounted to 38.7 mil- 
lion dollars. ‘Their net earnings in 
1936 were thus 56 per cent larger than 
in 1935. They were more than 60 
times as large as in 1932, but still 40 
per cent smaller than in 1929. 

All industrial groups included in the 
sample reported larger earnings in 1936 
than in the preceding year. The net 
profits of the 32 steel companies were 
nearly 3 times as large as in 1935. 
Among the other industrial groups 
profits rose 56 per cent in automobiles, 
50 per cent in automotive parts, 96 
per cent in building supplies, 64 per 
cent in clothing and textiles, and 71 
per cent in oil and petroleum. 

Class I railroads reported a net in- 
come of $169,900,000 last year, as 
against deficits of $1,400,000 in 1935 
and $150,600,000 in 1932. 
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Credit 


Training 
by the 


Home Study 
method 


The next few years will-see a whole 
new group of executives controlling 
usiness. Your chance to be one of 
them wes never better—the require- 
ments were never more clearly outlined. 


Yesterday's viewpoint means obliv- 
ion for thousands of executives— 
today you must have an up-to-the- 
minute mastery of certain underlying 
credit and business principles, and you 
must know how to apply them to the 
problems of tomorrow. 


To help business men meet today’s 
ever-increasing demands for a broader 
pa of basic credit and business 
undamentals, the National Institute of 
Credit has prepared a home-study 
training course covering Credits and 
Collections. 


This course, designed to give you the 
greatest amount of credit training in the 
shortest possible time, is ideally suited 
to the limited spare hours of the busy 
business man. Consisting of lesson 
leaflets based on a recognized authori- 
tative text, printed lectures by credit 
authorities, and typical credit problems 
selected from actual situations—the 
course assignments can be scheduled 
to suit your own convenience. 


If you are engaged or interested in 
credit work, you do not need to be 
reminded of the significant part it plays 
in the commercial and business struc- 
ture. Now is the time to use this prac- 
tical means to panes yourself for 
greater responsibilities just ahead. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Please send me full information about 
your course in Credits and Collections. 


Dept. 
8-37 
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Is an inspection a part of your O. K.? 


For prompt, dependable information . . . 


SPECIFY HOOPER-HOLMES REPORTS 





1937 
Resolutions 


(Cont. from page 36) total raised to date 
has approximated 65% of the quota estab- 
lished, 

THEREFORE Be IT RESOLVED, at this 42nd 
Convention of the National Association of 
Credit Men convened at Chicago, June 
21st to 24th 1937, that the local Associa- 
tions that have subscribed or over-sub- 
scribe their quotas be complimented on 
the good work they have performed, 

Awnp Be It Furtruer ResoLvep, that all 
effort possible be made by the other local 
associations that have not completed their 
quotas to do so, in order that the Devel- 
opment Program be gotten under way as 
soon as possible, 

Anp Be It FurrHer ReEsoLvep, that 
thanks and appreciation be extended to 
the subscribers for their fine support and 
cooperation. 


Credit Interchange 


1. The National Credit Methods and 
Practices Committee at their meeting in 
New Orleans, January 5 and 6, 1937, after 
studying all known methods, agreed that 
the National Credit Interchange System 
was the most efficient and reliable medium 
for collecting and distributing ledger ex- 
perience information. 

2. Your National Board accepted the 
recommendation of the Committee and set 
aside the week of April 26th as National 
Credit Interchange Week. During that 
week member-users presented to non-users 
in all markets their experience with and 
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their endorsement of the Service. This 
effective presentation by member-users re- 
sulted in 340 new members and brought 
about a 20% increase in the use of the 
service. 

3. Investigation by your Committee has 
determined that where Credit Interchange 
Service has been accepted by an entire in- 
dustry as its medium for the collecting and 
distribution of its ledger experience in- 
formation, a prompt and complete service 
has resulted. 

THEREFORE, Be It RESOLVED that the 42nd 
Annual Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men meeting in Chicago, 
June 21-24, 1937 endorses our National 
Credit Interchange Service as the official 
medium for the exchange of ledger ex- 
perience information for all divisions of 
industry and urges that all members ac- 
cept the National Credit Interchange Sys- 
tem of the National Association of Credit 
Men—in which all manufacturers, jobbers, 
wholesalers and financial institutions in- 
terested in credit are eligible for member- 
ship—as the medium for collecting and 
distributing ledger experience information 
between all creditors in all lines of in- 
dustry and in all sections of our United 
States. 


Balance of 
1937 Resolutions 


in September Issue 
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Paul Fielden, 
New President, 
Boosts NACM 


Stresses Services 
of Association in 
Acceptance Speech 


The following remarks made 
by President Paul Fielden, upon 
accepting election to the highest 
office in our Association, present 
some rather challenging 
thought on the importance of 
N.A.C.M. activities: 

“The honor and distinction 
that you have today conferred 
upon me in electing me to the 
highest office in our Association 
is recognized and appreciated. 
I accept the office with humility 
and a very real sense of the 
responsibilities of the position. 

-“This is an interesting period 
in the life of our Association. 
The problems which today con- 
front American business are of 
vital concern to credit execu- 
tives. We have experienced and 
still have before us a period of 
changing conditions. Business 
practices are being altered, the 
wisdom of established customs 
is questioned and new and un- 
tried plans and remedies are 
being proposed. This we 
should recognize as a natural 
process, and as business men 
and women, and as credit ex- 
ecutives, we must maintain an 
open mind on the questions of 
the day. 

“It is a period which calls 
for conservative thinking, con- 
sidered decisions and unhurried 
action. Our organization has, 
during its life of more than 40 
years, come to be recognized as 
sound, sane and mature in its 
influence. This reputation, 
justly deserved, must be pre- 
served. The high standards 
set up by those who have pro- 
ceeded us are a very definite 
challenge to us this morning. 

“It does not lie within the 
power of any one individual to 
meet this challenge. With the 
advice and counsel of the splen- 
(Continued on page 43) 





CONVENTION 


PUBLICITY 





One of the important features 
of the National Convention in 
Chicago in June was the large 
amount of space devoted by 
newspapers all over the country 
to the declarations by the im- 
portant speakers on the pro- 
gram. Both the Associated 
Press and the United Press 
news services carried long stor- 
ies of the featured speakers on 
each day’s program. 

The excellent address by Mr. 
W. Averell Harriman, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, was quoted ex- 
tensively by many of the finan- 
cial papers in the East and also 
was commented upon by many 
newspapers and trade publica- 
tions in the Midwestern and 
Far West areas. 

The New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune, Journal 
of Commerce of New York and 
Wall Street Journal headed the 
country’s leading business news- 
papers with extensive comment 
on the talk by Mr. Harriman 
and by others on the program. 


Wisconsin ‘‘C’’ Men 
To Meet Sept. 24th 
at Escanaba, Mich. 


Green Bay.—Credit execu- 
tives from Wisconsin and 
Northern Michigan will gather 
on September 24th at Escanaba, 
Mich., for the annual Fall con- 
ference. Committees are now 
at work preparing the program 
for this conference which it is 
expected will be one of the 
largest held in the Wisconsin 
and Northern Michigan area. 
The Milwaukee Zebras are 
planning some unusual event 
possibly an initiation ceremony 
the evening before the confer- 
ence. 

Executive Manager, Henry H. 
ieimann, is scheduled to deliver 
the main address at the banquet 
on the evening of September 
24th. 

Escanaba is in the heart of 
the Northern Michigan resort 
area and in the latter part of 
September will be a very de- 
lightful spot. 








Mississippi Bankers 
Attack NACGM Drive 


State Work on 
Legislation Is 
Now!mportant 





Among the important reports 
presented at the Chicago con- 
vention in June was a complete 
summary of the activities of the 
National Legislative Committee. 
This report was read before 
the Convention by President 
Paul Fielden and was unani- 


| mously adopted. 


The report covered the ac- 
tivities of the National Commit- 
tee with reference to Federal 
legislation such as the Chand- 
ler Bill, the Revenue Act of 
1936 and the interpretation of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. One 
of the outstanding features of 
the report was a summary of 
results obtained during the year 
in state legislation. While 
space does not permit a full re- 
print of the legislative commit- 
tee’s report, we are presenting 
herewith its report on the ac- 
complishments of the year in 
state legislation as folows: 

California—Adoption by fed- 
eral judges of rules of proced- 
ure pertaining to administration 
of assets under Section 77B of 
the Bankruptcy Act, suggested 
by Los Angeles Association. 

Connecticut—Numerous bills, 
inimical to the activities of Con- 
necticut associations, were ac- 
tively opposed at committee 
hearings during the year. No 
action was taken on the bills. 

Indiana—Associations actively 
interested in garnishee bill 
which was passed by state legis- 
lature. 

Kansas—Opposition made to 
bill which would have been det- 
rimental to association’s func- 
tions. 

Maryland—Active opposition 
offered bills attempting to define 
the practice of law and to li- 
cense lay collection agencies. 

(Continued on page 43) 








on Check Par-Payments 


State Association 
Accuses Our Group 
of Unfairness 





At its Annual Convention on 
June 9th the Mississippi Bank- 
ers Association made a direct 
attack on the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and our 
campaign for a continuance of 
the practice of par-payment of 
checks. In order that our mem- 
bers may understand the sort 
of propaganda that is being 
used by the opponents of this 
plan, we present herewith the 
full text of the Mississippi reso- 
lution. 


“WHEREAS, under date of 
May 12, 1937, there apeared 
a story conspicuously displayed 
on the front page of the Amer- 
icgn Banker, captioned “Par 
Clearance Drive Begun”, the 
said story making particular 
reference to an editorial writ- 
ten by one Henry H. Heimann, 
Executive Manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit- 
men, said editorial appearing in 
the May issue of “Credit and 
Financial Management”, the 
said editorial decrying the fact 
that “Certain state banks” are 
making charges “for the pay- 
ment of their own checks”, and 

“WHEREAS, the said edi- 
torial undertakes to challenge 
the sound and legitimate right 
of banks to make a charge for 
the transfer of customers’ funds 
from one part of the commercial 
world to another, and enters 
into a general advocacy of an 
idealistic program for the par 
clearance of checks at the ex- 
pense of the stockholders of 
banks,who are rendering a pub- 
lic service and are entitled to 
a safe investment and a reason- 
able return on same, and 

“WHEREAS, the National 
Association of Credit Men 
should, above all organizations, 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































advocate and encourage safe, 
sound and legitimate business 
practices, particularly with ref- 
erence to the conduct of banks, 
which are the custodians and 
trustees of the people’s money, 
and has through its Executive 
Manager by this action for some 
mysterious reason engaged in 
this ultra vires discussion of 
the cost of check collections 
when its real function is sup- 
posed to be that of promoting 
and encouraging sound business 
practices which would make for 
the safety and solvency of 
checks rather than that of as- 
saulting the insignificant item 
of cost involved in collecting 
them, and 


“WHEREAS, such utterance 
on their part bears the earmarks 
of having been conceived, 
prompted and abetted by the 
same combination of whole- 
salers and large business inter- 
ests which have heretofore 
notoriously and_ shortsightedly 
contended for the things advo- 
cated in the said editorial, they 
little realizing that the en- 
forcement of such regulations 
upon the vast number of small 
banks in the country would re- 
sult ultimately in their serious 
impairment or destruction and 
thereby react disastrously upon 
themselves, 


“THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that it is with sincere 
regret that we, the Mississippi 
Bankers Association in conven- 
tion assembled, note this extraore 
dinary departure of the na- 
tion’s foremost credit organiza- 
tion from the paths of business 
prudence in going so far afield 
from its adopted principles of 
procedure as to initiate, favor 
and foster a movement that 
would single out and deprive 
the banks of a source of revenue 
just as legitimate as the trans- 
portation charges on a piece of 
merchandise, or the so called 
profit on any service rendered 
in the commercial world, the 
same being evidenced and rec- 
ognized by the United States 
postoffice, the express compa- 
nies and the telegraph compa- 
nies in their regular charges 
for such transfers. 


“BE IT FURTHUR RE- 
SOLVED, that we hereby look 
with disfavor upon the entire 
program of check collections 
now being carried on by the 
Federal Reserve System to the 
hurtful injury of the vast ma- 
jority of the banks of this na- 
tion and to the profit of a few. 


“RESOLVED FURTHER, 
that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the American Bank- 
er, to the Editor of the “Credit 
and Financial Management”, 
and to the President of the 





National Association of Credit- 
men.” 





It is plain to see that the 
bankers who endorsed this reso- 
lution are in favor of double 
payment for handling their 
customer’s money, first in the 
way of service charges to the 
customer and secondly in the 
way of exchange charges on 
their customer’s checks. The 
National Association has never 
opposed any equitable plan of 
service charges to customers by 
banks. On this point, the edi- 
torial by Executive Manager 
Henry H. Heimann in the May 
issue of Credit and Financial 
Management referred to in the 
Mississippi Resolution, states 
as follows: 

“The credit fraternity of the 
United States recognizes that 
banks need earnings if we are 
to have sound banking, and is 
willing to do everything in its 
power to aid the banks in the 
procurement of earnings that 
insure a reasonabe return upon 


investment. ‘That makes for 
sound banking. 
“But the credit fraternity, 


however, does not accept any 
theory that enables a bank to 


discount money for the purpose | 


of getting earnings. That is too 
reminiscent of the days of 
sweating and clipping of cur- 
rency.” 

The sentence in the Missis- 
sippi resolution reading—‘just 
as legitimate as the transporta- 
tion charges on a piece of mer- 
chandise, or the so called profit 
on any service rendered in the 
commercial world, the same be- 
ing evidenced and recognized 
by the United States postoffice, 
the express companies and the 
telegraph companies in their 
regular charges for such trans- 
fers,” is especially noted. It 
would be easy in this connection 
to call attention to the fact 
that the United States Post- 
ofice money orders, express 
money orders and _ telegraph 
money orders are all payable 
at par. There is no charge 
made to the recipient. The 
persons buying such money or- 
ders pay single fees which in- 
cludes all charges for transfer 
of money by such means. This 
is exactly in line with the de- 
claration adopted by our Asso- 
ciation at the National Conven- 
tion in Chicago on this subject 
of par payment of checks. We 
refer our readers to the full text 
of this resolution which appears 
on page 27 of this issue of 
Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment. We suggest that every 
member of the National Associ- 
ation should compare the 
Mississippi Resolution with the 
resolution adopted by our As- 
sociation at Chicago. 








Helen R. Pouch 
Scholarships 
Given to Pair 


New York—The Women’s 
Credit Group of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association closed 
the year on June 8th, at the 
Hotel Esplanade, with a dinner 
party. 

After dinner, Miss Anne H. 
Spitzer, retiring chairman of 
the group, awarded duplicate 
scholarships to the Misses Ann 
Dunn, of Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Co., and Elizabeth 
Grewe, of Lentheric, Inc., whose 
test papers were considered by 
the judges tied for top place. 
The Helen R. Pouch Scholar- 
ship entitles the winners to take 
the course in Credit and Col- 
lections given by the New York 
Chapter of the National Insti- 
tute of Credit. In referring to 
the scholarship, the hope was 
expressed that the winners 
would be impelled to continue 
their studies beyond the course 
provided for them and that 
they would in time take their 
places as Credit Executives. 

Miss Spitzer was selected as 
delegate to the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men’s Conven- 
tion in Chicago, June 21st. 
Announcement was also made 
that Miss Jane Sweaf, of J. 
Sweaf Co., former chairman of 
the Group and at present 
member of the National Wo- 
men’s Committee representing 
the Eastern Division, was also 
a delegate to the Convention. 


Frank O.Haz Is 
New Manager 
of Dayton ACM 


Dayton.—Frank O. Hax who 
has been assistant to the late 
Leo J. Bouchard, Secretary 
Manager of the Dayton Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, has been 
appointed to the position of Sec- 
retary-Manager by the Dayton 
Association. 

Mr. Hax served under Mr. 
Bouchard for several years and 
knows the work of the Dayton 
Association thoroughly and, no 
doubt, will have the complete 
cooperation of every member of 
that Association. Mr. Hax has 
received a large number of mes- 
sages of congratulations from 
other Associations in the Ohio 
area, and also from the Mich- 
igan area where he first en- 
gaged in credit association ac- 
tivity. 














Omaha A.C.M. 
Names Big List 
of Committees 


Omaha—M. E. _ Sorensen, 
president of the Omaha Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, has announ- 
ced the Chairmen and Vice 
Chairmen of the Standing Com- 
mittees of the local Association 
as follows: 

Adjustment Bureau Commit- 
tee: Frank Korous, McKesson- 
Robbins, Inc., Chairman; R. J. 
Ullman, Tootle Campbell Dry 
Goods Co., Vice Chairman. 

Collection Department Com- 
mittee: F. A. E. Hansen, Crane 
Company, Chairman; Ed. Hol- 
sten, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Vice-Chairman. 

Councillor: O. H. Elliott, First 
National Bank. 

Credit Methods & Practices 
Committee: C. C. Mathews, 
Omar Mills, Inc., Chairman; 
H. C. Zimmerman, Baker Mfg. 
Company, Vice-Chairman. 

Educational Committee: Chas. 
Moore, A. Y. McDonald Mfg. 
Co., Chairman; A. W. Kleveter, 
H. E. Dunn, Inc., Vice-Chair- 
man. 

Finance Committee: D. H. 
Baldwin, Cook Paint & Varnish 
Co., Chairman; O. H. Elliott, 
First National Bank; H. E. 
Storm, Fairmont Creamery Co.; 
W. H. Johnson, Dold Packing 
Company; E. P. Trussell, Ar- 
mour & Company. 

Good Fellowship Committee: 
Elmer Munson, Midwest Dexter 
Co., Chairman; Leo Murray, 


Jerpe Commission Co., Vice- 
Chairman. 
Holding Committee: H. L. 


Browne, Deep Rock Oil Corp., 
Chairman. 

Insurance Committee: Arthur 
Dunbar, Dunbar Insurance Co., 
Chairman; Thos. Naughtin, Jr., 
T. F. Naughtin, Co., Vice-Chair- 
man, 

Ladies Committee: Mrs. E. 
Page, K-B Printing Co., Chair- 
man. 

Legislative Committee: Geo. 
Gill, World Publishing Co., 
Chairman; R. J. Smith, Loose 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Vice-Chair- 
man. 

Membership Committee: Stan- 
ley Hilburger, Fairbanks-Morse 
Co., Chairman; H. R. Burke, 
Eggerss-O’Flying Co., Vice- 
Chairman. 

Program & Entertainment 
Committee: Art Zahrte, General 
Outdoor Adv. Co., Chairman; 
H. F. Finks, H. A Marr Groc- 
ery Co., Vice-Chairman. 

President Sorensen then in- 
vited the Chairmen of his Com- 
mittees to meet with him at din- 
ner on August 2nd. 
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Jewelers Have 


Inspiring Meet; 
Talk TradeAids 


Under the chairmanship of 
Arnold Price, The Ball Com- 
pany, wholesale jewelers, Chi- 
cago, with John Biggins, Elgin 
National Watch Co., Elgin, IIl., 
as co-chairman, the Jewelry 
Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers held one of the outstand- 
ing group sessions in the 
Seventh Credit Congress of In- 
dustry. 

Ira Guilden, Vice-President 
of the Bulova Watch Co., talked 
on “Installment Credits in the 
Jewelry Industry” at the Mon- 
day afternoon session, part of 
which was devoted to an open 
discussion of credit problems 
that are particularly significant 
to the jewelry trade. 

At the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion, Ray Wolfe, C. & E. Mar- 
shall Co., Chicago, discussed 
“Group Meetings and What 
They Mean to the Jewelry 
Credit Men,” and was followed 
by a talk on the Robinson- 
Patman Act by Louis Goldman 
of Goldman, Allshouse & Healy. 

The balance of the session 
was given over to an open 
forum. 


Paul Fielden, 
New President, 
Boosts NACM 


(Continued from page 41) 


did group of men who have pre- 
ceded me in this office, the help 
and support of the men you 
have selected to represent you 
on the National Board of Direc- 
tors, the loyal and efficient Na- 
tional and local staffs, and the 
cooperation of 20,000 members, 
it can be done. To the ac- 
complishment of this end I 
pledge my own efforts.” 


| CLASSIFIED | 


SEEKS CREDIT DEPART- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY.—Young 
man with eight years of diversined 
commercial banking experience now 
employed as_ representative of a 
Prominent Wall Street business 
house desires position in credit field. 
Experience: 6 years in credit de- 
Partment as analyst of financial 
Statements, credit investigator, cor- 
Tespondent and account man; 2 
years experience in foreign and new 
business departments of the same 
institute as statistician and contact 
man. 32 years old. Christian. Mar- 
ried. Harvard graduate and Pace 
Institute training. Now ogg in 
New York City. References. Please 
address reply Credit and Financial 
anagement, Box #1. 





(Continued from page 41) 
All bills either defeated or died 
in committee. 

Minnesota—Associations co- 
operated in registering opposi- 
tion to certain tax proposals 
which were regarded as detri- 
mental to business. 

Missouri—Associations spon- 
sored bill granting industry the 
right to appoint agents to han- 
dle collection matters which did 
not pass the legislature. 
ous opposition offered to Senate 


Legislative Activities in States 


Vigor- | 





bill requiring a cash bond of 
$100,000 for commercial agen- 
cies compiling and selling credit 
information. The bill did not 
pass. Opposition also offered 
to House bill, imposing burden- 
some restrictions on the collec- 
tion of accounts. That bill also 
did not pass. 

N ew M exic o—Association 
sponsored introduction of bad 
check law recommended by the 
National Association which was 
enacted into law. Also spon- 
sored the introduction of a land- 
lord’s lien law and a fictitious 
name law, neither of which was 
passed. 

Texas—Associations actively 
cooperated in presenting vigor- 
ous opposition to a House bill 








attempting to define the practice 
of law which would have seri- 
ously impaired the interests of 
association members in Texas. 
The bill was defeated. 

Utah—The Salt Lake City As- 
sociation cooperated in opposing 
bill proposing a tax on gross 
sales which was defeated. Op- 
position was also made to a bill 
proposing to make a sales tax a 
preferred claim. Bill died in 
committee. 

W ashington—Associations ac- 
tively opposed bill designed to 
set aside state court decisions 
favorable to collection agencies. 
The bill died in committee. 
Bills designed to change state 
probate law and to clarify the 
bulk sales law of Washington 
were supported but neither bill 
was passed. 

Tacoma and Spokane Associa- 
tions opposed two measures 
dealing with assignment of ac- 
counts receivable which were 
left in committee. 

Wisconsin—Associations  co- 
operated with other organiza- 
tions in developing legislation 
to revise and classify various 
state statutes covering receiver- 
ships and assignments for the 
benefit of creditors and to facili- 


tate the handling of such mat- 
ters. Also cooperated in at- 
tempts to revise state uniform 
bulk sales law and state law 
concerning chattel mortgages 
upon changeable stocks of mer- 
chandise. 

West Virginia—Associations 
actively sponsored leglislation 
improving state laws governing 
assignments for the benefit of 
creditors, which was passed. 
Also successfully supported an 
amendment to permit the state, 
counties and cities to be gar- 
nisheed for wages due their em- 
ployees. Opposed Senate bill 
designed to restrict collection 
activities. Continued efforts to 
obtain legislation in connection 
with landlord’s liens. 

In addition to these positive 
accomplishments during the 
past year numerous associations 
have reported pending legisla- 
tive jobs which will be resumed 
at the next session of their legis- 
latures and proposed new jobs 
which will be undertaken at 
that time. 





Akron.—The Akron Chapter 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men held its annual out- 
ing at the Lake Forest Country 
Club, Hudson, Ohio on Satur- 
day, June 12th. Dinner was 
served at 6:30 with entertain- 


‘ment and dancing after the 


dinner. 


Cheater No. 1618 Tells His Story 


The exhibit of the Fraud Pre- 
vention Department at the Chi- 
cago Convention as arranged 
for by Harold H. Bailey, the 
Middle West representative of 
that Department, proved to be 
one of the many points of in- 
terest at the Business Show. 

Mr. Bailey secured a dummy 
dressed in prison stripes to rep- 
resent an individual convicted 
of commercial fraud and which 
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was placed in a cell. The set- 
up was so life-like that the 
figure attracted considerable at- 
tention as did the Rogues Gal- 
lery containing photographs of 
individuals imprisoned on 
charges of racketeering as a re- 
sult of the Department’s ac- 
tivities in combating crimes of 
that nature. 

Literature containing stories 
of various investigations was 


freely distributed, and as a mat- 
ter of fact, greater interest was 
shown in this lin¢ of endeavor 
than at any time during the 
past five years. 

Mr. C. J. Scully, Director of 
the Department, assisted Mr. 
Bailey in showing the delegates 
to the Convention that the 
Fraud Prevention Department’s 


work was not without results 


| of great benefit. 
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Credit Women's Banquet, Gold Room, Congress Hotel, N. A. C. M. Convention, Chicago, June 22. 


In Portland, Oregon:- The Men Behind the Association 





The Board of Trustees of the Portland Association of Credit Men 


Standing left to right: A. C. Hopkins, Secretary of the Association; E. W. Johnson, Manager of The Adjust- 
ment Bureau; A. W. Groth, National Director, First National Bank; Wm. L. Hay, Ames-Harris-Neville Co., 
Vice-President; Roy D. Beam, Consolidated Supply Co.; W. R. Bruce, General Electric Supply Corp.; E. D. Ross, 
Irwin-Hodson Co., Nat’l Past Pres.; F. L. Nagel, Portland Gas & Coke Co.; R. D. Rogers, Subbs Electric Co., 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Seated left to right: H. E. Miller, Simonds Saw and Steel Co.; J. H. Dalton, Tidwater Associated Oil Co.; 
D. R. Sharp, Mason Ehrman & Co.; J. L. Stevenson, Steel Tank & Pipe Co.; C. C. Hunt, Knight Packing Co.; 
L. R. Pendell, Closset and Devers; W. B. Layton, General Counsel; F. A. Dudley, General Grocery Co., Presi- 
dent; O. R. Maris, U. S. National Bank. 


Bankruptcy statistics taken from the 
Annual Report of the U. S. Attorney 
General show that during the fiscal 
year 1936 a total of 12,002 merchants, 
manufacturers and other types of busi- 
nesses were liquidated through bank- 
ruptcy. Liabilities in the failures were, 
in round figures, $888,800,000. Total 
disbursements for all purposes were 
$77,900,000. 

These figures disclose a startling fact 
about credit losses. It is this. More 
than 89% of losses experienced by 
creditors occurred before the bank- 
Tuptcy petitions were filed. 

The proof of this is in the fact that 


total disbursements are -of necessity 
exactly equal to the total amount re- 
ceived from the sale of all assets. Ac- 
cordingly, creditors gave these bank- 
rupts goods in the amount of $888,- 
800,000 on assets which had a forced 
sale value of $77,900,000. 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” Is it not obvious here 
that the greatest opportunity for re- 
ducing losses rests in a better appraisal 
of credit responsibility ? 

It is generally accepted that the acid 
test of credit responsibility is the pay- 
ing record of the customer. It follows 
therefore that better appraisals can 
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only be anticipated from a freer, 
broader, exchange of facts relating to 
the paying record between the creditors 
of a customer, not by scattering the 
information between scores of credit 
reporting organizations, or by restrict- 
ing it by industries, sections, or mar- 
kets, but by bringing all these facts 
together in one place where all of them 
will be available to all creditors. 

The Portland Association of Credit 
Men has given visual evidence of its 
support and approval of this principle 
by the maintenance of its Credit In- 
terchange Department, which has been 
performing for a number of years. 
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Some of the attractive exhibits at the Chicago Convention Business Show. 


Business Show 
Proves Magnet 
To Delegates 


On the opposite page will be 
found pictures of some of the 
important booths at the Business 
Show conducted in conjunction 
with the NACM Convention in 
Chicago in June. This Business 
Show, which is limited to com- 
panies advertising in Credit and 
Financial Management, is grow- 
ing in importance each year. 
Business Executives who attend 
our National Convention are 
now including a thorough in- 
spection of the displays at the 
Business Show as a part of their 
regular convention activities as 
many have found from experi- 
ence that they are in this way 
enabled to learn about the lat- 
est development in office equip- 
ment and materials as well as 
business services and informa- 
tion about insurance matters. 
The Business Show at the Chi- 
cago Convention was situated 
in the lounge directly in front 
of the opening to the big Con- 
vention Assembly Hall and thus 
was seen by practically every 
person attending the various 
sessions of the Convention. 


It would indeed be difficult 
to determine which of the dis- 
plays at this year’s Convention 
was the most attractive. Many 
of the exhibitors spent consider- 
able time and expense in pre- 
senting their displays in a most 
attractive manner. 


The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company of Detroit, 
whose booth is pictured in the 
middle row, right, had the larg- 
est display at this year’s Busi- 
ness Show in the amount of 
flor space and equipment 
shown. The display was under 
the direction of Mr. L. D. Hall 
from Detroit factory headquar- 
ters. Mr. Hall has been in 
charge of the Burroughs exhibit 
at a number of NACM Conven- 
tions and is quite enthusiastic 
in his praise for the attention 
his equipment receives at our 
annual Business Show. He re- 
ported several good size orders 
taken from delegates and also 
a long list of prospects many of 
whom will be developed into 
orders during the coming year. 


The other exhibitors in the 
equipment field are shown in the 
middle row. Robotyper, an im- 
proved and modernized automa- 
Uc typewriter, shown at the left, 
was admired by a large number 
of visitors at this booth. The 
Robotyper will be advertised in 
ihe magazine during the Fall 


and Winter months. 

The Dictaphone Sales Corpo- 
ration had a large display of 
various types of dictating ma- 
chine equipment, ranging from 
desk type dictaphones to the 
large modern cabinet styles. 
The Dictaphone Sales Corpora- 
tion also presented its new cyl- 
inder shaver as a special fea- 
ture at this year’s display. 


The Ediphone Division of the 
Thomas A. Edison Company 
also displayed a wide selection 
of dictating equipment. A spe- 
cial service for delegates was 
offered at this display in the 
way of free letter service to 
any who wished to stop at the 
booth and send letters back 
home. 


Insurance services of all kinds 
were specially well represented 
at the Chicago Business Show. 
The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters headed the list 
with a large and attractive dis- 
play under the supervision of 
Mr. A. W. Nelson, Assistant to 
the General Manager of the 
National Board. Grouped about 
the National Board display and 
featuring particular services of 
their own companies were ex- 
hibits by the National Surety 


Corp., the Hartford Fire Insur- | 


ance Company and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., the 
Home Insurance Company, the 
United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company. Special infor- 


mation regarding new types of | 


insurance coverages were of- 





fered by all of these companies | 
in their booths this year. Such 
information proved quite inter- 
esting to delegates and the 
booths were visited by a large 
quota of interested credit men 
who are among the country’s 
leading buyers of insurance pro- 
tection for their companies. 
The displays by the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau and also by the 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation were visited by a 
large number of delegates. This 
was the first display by the 
Douglas - Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation, whereas the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau was re- 
newing acquaintances gained by 
attendance at a long list of 
N.A.C.M. Conventions. The 
Hooper-Holmes display was un- 
der the direct supervision of 
Mr. Edward King, Secretary of 
the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 


The information shown at the 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation’s booth proved at- 
tractive to a large number of 
delegates who have been in- 
vestigating the field warehous- 
ing type of service offered by 


the Douglas-Guardian com- 
pany. 
Another booth which at- 


tracted a considerable attention 
at this year’s Business Show 
was that for the Department of 
Commerce showing the various 
features of the Collection and 
Sales Survey conducted by that 
department in cooperation with 
members of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 





Stuckert Appoints 
Committee Chiefs 
of Milwaukee 





Milwaukee.—President Stuck- 
ert announces that the following 
have accepted appointments as 
Committee Chairmen for the 
ensuing year:—Business Service 
—Don Graham, Greusel Distri- 
buting Co.,; Credit Education 
—Arthur Schmidt, Huth & 
James Shoe Mfg. Co; Credit 
Dept. Methods—Gene Waldeck, 
Radio Specialty Co.; Credit In- 
terchange Bureau— R. P. Blow- 
ney, Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply Co; Fraud Prevention— 
Gordon Kaiser, Ideal Shoe 
Mfg. Co.; Legislative—Art Eb- 
erhardt, A. E. Sielaff Paper 
Co.; Membership Fred Zens, 
Standard Oil Company. Other 
appointments and acceptances 
will be announced later. 





Cleveland A.C.M. To 
Hold Outing August 11 


Cleveland.—The annual out- 
ing of the Cleveland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men will be held 
at Regnatz on Warren Road om 
Wednesday, August 11th. Spe- 
cial committees for the manage- 
ment of this event have been 
at. work for some time prepar- 
ing plans for special entertain- 
ment. It is expected that the 


annual outing will draw a rec- 
ord attendance. 


Bowling Popular Sport in Los Angeles 





Shown below are the men composing the group teams which competed this year 


in the L. A. C. M. A. tournament which runs throughout the winter months. 
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